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| ~ reputation which Professor Hart of Harvard has long enjoyed asa 
| historian and writer of books for older readers has been much enhanced by 
the publication of this new book--School History of the United States. 
He has told his story in a simple, informal manner that is genuinely interest- 
ing to young pupils of even twelve years of age. Instead of a mere chronolog- 
ical narrative, it presents an unusually vivid picture of the chief phases in 
the nation’s development. It has color and atmosphere. 


In Hart's School History twelve of the thirty-seven chapters portray 

_ American life in its various phases—dress, churches and religion, schools, 

literature, industries, currency, travel and transportation, commerce, labor 

conditions, health and disease, the position of women in civic life, amuse- 

| ments, inventions, etc. One entire chapter is devoted to children, their 
interests, games, work, amusements, and school life, 








Professor Hart has madea particular effort to give a broad and impartial 
account of our relations with foreign countries. In each of our wars, the 
attitudes of both sides are faithfully presented. 


The simple and clear discussion of political questions and the intricacies 


of our government will make Hart’s School History of the United States 
of great assistance in making school children into intelligent citizens. 


The illustrations in black and white are, for the most part, of actual persons and 
things or reproductions of old prints. Sixteen full-page pictures in color were painted 
especially for this book and show impressively important scenes in our history. The maps 
are numerous and helpfully placed. | 


The teaching apparatus in each chapter includes a summary of the chapter, refer- 
ences to maps, sources and histories, and questions and essay topics. 
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PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


: NEW- 
For All Occasions | =nLD 


SPANISH 
SERIES 


To intensify patriotism, promote good fellow- 
ship, and provide healthful recreation through joy- 
ous, spontaneous singing, we recommend the fol- 
lowing collections, each of which contains a wide 


variety of the best loved patriotic, devotional and TEATRO DE. ENSUENO 


community songs: By G. MARTINEZ SIERRA 


With Introduction, Notes, 
SONGS OF THE NATION Exercises, and Vocabulary 
SONGS OF AMERICA AND HOMELAND BY AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 
SONGS WE LIKE TO SING 


Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior University 
PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 
Book Three, Book Four, One-Book Course 





The selections are Por el Sendero Florido, Pastoral, 
and Cuento de Labios en Flor. They are easy 
enough for students in the second or third half-year. 


‘BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL SELECTIONS xvii+108 pages. Price 50 cents 
(Octavo Sheet music) Other reading texts soon to be published, | 

uniform with the above book, and in the 

Just Published New-World Spanish Series, are the following: 


BENAVENTE’S EL PRINCIPE QUE TODO LO APRENDIO EN 
LOS LIBROS, edited by A. M. Espinosa 
BENAVENTE’S LOS INTERESES CREADOS 
Edited by Francisco Pifol 
Arrangements of five national songs, so success- TAMAYO Y BAUS’ MAS VALE MANA QUE FUERZA 
fully rendered at the recent Music Supervisors Edited by C. Everett Conant 


National Conference, Evansville, Indiana. i) 
fadled 


Silver, Burdett & Company WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Sateen New York Chicago San Francisco Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


NATIONAL SONGS OF THE ALLIES 
(Beacon Series No, 521. Price § cents) 






























































GINN Geography is the subject of vital interest to the pupil of today. GINN 

Fat Stronger than ever before are the reasons for his desire to know people Rad 

PANT | outside his own environment—how they live, where they live, and w: . PANY - 
b 5 their customs differ from his. Never before have other nations been so - = 
Qa close; never before has a book been more successful in making them rvs 


seem so than 


Fryes New Geography | 


which places the emphasis on vital geography. It is the first text to utilize history, civics, 
and industrial information in the teaching of geography as recommended by the committee 
on social studies of the National Education Association. A wealth of illustrative material. 
much of it from new and carefully collected photographs, is a strong factor in enlisting 
the pupil’s interest. The noted artists N. C. Wyeth and Thornton Oakley have made the 
book beautiful with paintings in color skilfully reproduced. 


It is this same wide-awake spirit that makes so interesting the series. 


Allen’s Geographical and Industrial Studies 


ASIA SOUTH AMERICA 
EUROPE UNITED STATES 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CHICAGO 

There is only one Chicago, but America would 
not be America without Chicago. It is no easy 
thing to know Chicago; indeed, it is impossible to 
know Chicago unless one has known her for a 
long time. Chicago is a moving picture, with the 
emphasis on the moving. One cannot know 
Chicago who does not know intimately all Amer- 
ican cities above a quarter of a million people. 

Few amusements are greater than to hear per- 
sons comment on Chicago who know only one or 
two other cities intimately. I recall James Rus- 
sell Lowell’s stupendous Chicago blunder. He 
had never seen Chicago when he was invited to 
lecture there before one city organization that was 
to pay him $500 for the evening. He read a chap- 
ter from one of his best-known books, which was 
as familiar to his audience as it would have been 
to a Worcester audience. There was great indig- 
nation that he did it, but greater wrath when he 
gave as his excuse that he did not suppose any 
of them had read it. 

Chicago has had the best morning newspaper 
in the world for twenty years, and has had the 
best of many things. While one paper has led 
the world without absorbing any other newspaper 
property, there have been more morning news- 
papers absorbed by some other paper than in any 
other city in the world. If I did not live in the 
city of the Boston Transcript, I would say Chi- 
cago has also had the best evening newspaper in 
the world for twenty years. se that as it may, 
Chicago’s best things are best appreciated, which 
is more than can be said of all cities. 

Chicago University has made a unique 


place 
for itself. 


No university president has made a 
greater contribution to progressive university ed- 
ucation than did President William R. Harper. 
The worst thing that Chicago University has to 
its charge is that it let John Dewey, 
brilliant American educational 
Columbia. 


the most 
thinker, go to 


Colonel Francis W. Parker, who has no com- 
panionpiece in the portraiture of American edu- 
cational progress, owed as much to Cook County 
and Chicago as they owe him. 

Chicago schools have long been creating un- 
usual school men and women. 
known 


America has never 
a nobler city superintendent than was 
George Howland, and Chicago is the only city 
that has had a woman superintendent of 
manding power and national leadership. 


com- 


The public knows little of the working of a 
school system except in the case of sensations. 
Let the Mayor or Board of- Education do some- 
thing wholly unusual and every paper will exploit 
it to the limit. As a matter of fact, the schools of 
Chicago are doing many fine things, not only as 
schools, but from the standpoint of official leader- 
ship of the superintendent’s office. For instance, 
Superintendent John D. Shoop has had made one 
of the best studies of school weaknesses that any 
city has ever had made. 

The Department of Standards and Statistics is 
proving itself efficient to the limit. All children 
who are two years or more retarded are scientifi- 
cally studied. This is a large undertaking, as 
there are 47,333 such children in-Chicago schools. 
This is one child in six. The largest cause, or 
twenty per cent. of all retardates, is the lack of 
adjustment because of foreign birth and irregular 
arrival in the course. This is not a cause for 
which the schools are responsible. This reduces 
the other retardates to 37,829. One in eight of 
the retardates did not enter schools at the start- 
ing time, and the schools are certainly not re- 
sponsible for their being behind time. This re- 
duces those justly charged to the schools to 
32,028. Only 2.4 per cent. are from physical de- 
fects; 10 per cent. are due to ill health; 2.4 per 
cent. to defective vision; 1.2 per cent. to defective 
hearing; .? to feeble-mindedness ; 6.6 per cent. to 
low mentality ; 8.8 to irregular attendance and 8.9 
to family difficulties. When sifted to the root 
causes only 8,768 are backward two years who 
apparently might have been of right age had the 
schools done their part efficiently, or only one 
child in thirty-three, or about one to a class. Cer- 
tainly this is not surprising, and makes ridiculous 
any pretence to serious inefficiency. 

Another interesting feature of the study is the 
fact that one-half of all causes of retardation is 
failure in arithmetic. 

It is an Open question whether or not teachers, 
supervisors, and school officials should make a 
shibboleth of arithmetic. It is a serious matter to 
rob a child of two years’ opportunity because he 
does not measure up to a given standard in num- 
ber work. 

No greater halo is about Chicago educationally 
today than Cook County. We were privileged 
to be at the achievement celebration this year, 
when more than 2,600 country and village boys 
and girls of the county received public recog- 
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nition for some worth-while achievement out of 
school as a part of the school activity. 

We have so often referred to the oulietfal 
work of Cook County that we do not magnify it 
here, but I have never anywhere seen so impres- 
sive a sight as that in Illinois Theatre when 
country boys and. girls told the stories of their 
achievement in corn-testing for the farmers of 
the county; in canning, in Red Cross work, in 
buying and selling Liberty bonds and War Sav- 
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ings stamps ; in raising chickens, ducks and geese; 
in raising pigs, lambs and calves. 

The school work gains in efficiency in school 
because of the intense interest in out-of-school 
school work. The name of Edward J. Tobin be- 
longs educationally with the names of Lane, 
Bright and Nightingale; yes, with the names of 
Howland, Parker and Harper, where educational 
progress and efficiency are concerned. He has 
done as big a bit in his field as they did in theirs. 


— 0-0-0 0 0 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


BY J. G. 


CRABBE 


Greeley, Colorado 


The American Teachers College was developed 
from the American Normal School, not from the 
“Chair-of-Pedagogy” or ‘“Department-of-Educa- 
tion” movement. Naturally, the first institutions 
in this country for the training of teachers were 
established largely for the teaching of the elemen- 
tary subjects of the common schools; there were 
no schools that efficiently taught the common 
school branches, and few young people could 
even get a good high school education. The 
founders of these first normal schools saw, un- 
doubtedly, both sides of teacher training—a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subjects to be taught in 
the public schools, and a knowledge of the science 
and art of teaching; but conditions seemed to 
make it imperative for the normal schools to 
slight the professional side of their work. 

The colleges and universities grasped the op- 
portunity, and soon chairs of pedagogy and de- 
partments of education were established. The 
University of lowa began to give elementary nor- 
mal training in 1855, and in 1873 this was con- 
verted into a department of education—the first 
permanent department of this sort in an Ameri- 
can college. Then followed departments of edu- 
cation in Michigan University, University of Wis- 
consin, University of North Carolina, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Ottawa University, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Cornell, New York, Ohio University ; 
until today the great colleges of the country have 
established some sort of departments of educa- 
tion. In 1888 Teachers College was organized 
in New York City as a school loosely affiliated 
with Columbia; in 1898 it was made a part of the 
Columbia University system. The University of 
Chicago’s School of Education is really a 
Teachers College. The George Peabody College 
for Teachers was opened in 1914. 

But the history of American Teachers Col- 
leges is not at all to be measured by chairs of 
pedagogy, departments of education, and the 
work of the three institutions just above named, 
worthy and great as these have been. The real 
development of teachers colleges in this country 
has come, not from the university, but from that 
newest type of educational institution, the normal 


school, that has grown out of one idea—the prep- 
aration of teachers. The Teachers College is a 
direct product of democracy in education, and it 
is always opposed to the centralization of power. 

The normal schools began to take advanced 
ground. The other higher institutions refused 
recognition. The normal schools stood by their 
colors, and ten years ago published this strong 
doctrine :— 





“The normal schools declare for these things: 
High school graduation for admission to normal 
schools; the training of teachers by the normal 
school for both elementary and_ secondary 
schools, two-year training for the elementary 
course, four years for the secondary course; the 
establishment of departments of special research; 
courses of training for educational leadership; 
opposition to the domination of the colleges in 
making the secondary courses of study prepara- 
tory to college; and a broadening of the normal 
school curriculum to meet the needs of the broad- 
ening curriculum of the public schools.” 

The first New York normal school, founded in 
1844, was reorganized in 1890 as a teachers col- 
lege. In 1897 the Michigan State Normal School 
was changed to a degree-conferring institution, 
and the name changed to Michigan State Normal 
College. Then followed slowly other state nor- 
mal schools, sometimes with names _ altered, 
sometimes with names unchanged, but all of them 
maintaining four and five year courses and grant- 
ing degrees in Education—lIllinois State Normal 
University, lowa State Teachers College, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, and Indiana State 
Normal School. 

Note the 1912 ringing Declaration of Principles 
of the Department of Normal Schools of the N. 
FE. A., which says briefly :-— 

“1. The twentieth century normal school is 
dedicated to higher education, with the special 
function of supplying teachers for the rural 
schools, the elementary schools, and the high 
schools. 


“2. Its entrance requirements as to scholar- 
ship will be practically the same requirements. 
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that are now demanded by the college—gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school. 


“3. It will extend its courses of instruction 
and practice, as conditions may demand, to four- 
year courses, thus giving it as high a standing in 
the way of discipline and scholarship as the col- 
lege now possesses. 


“4. It will widely extend the field of profes- 
sional experimentation and investigation. 
“5. It will try out its graduates as_ to their 


ability to teach and manage schools by such a 
period of practice-teaching as will settle the case 
beyond peradventure. 

“6. It will plan effectively to train teachers for 
rural schools, to stimulate and foster every edu- 
cative agency toward the development of rural 
community life, and to elevate the professional 
position of the rural teacher. 

“* It will set up definite ends of education 
that will relate themselves to the life of the people 
in all departments of human interest and will 
thus become a great social energy. As the public 
school is going to become, next to the family, 
the most potent social agent, so the normal school 
is going to fit the teachers to perform this edu- 
cative function.” 


LIST OF STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
JANUARY 1, 1918. 


Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley; South- 
ern Illinois State Normal School, Carbondale; IIli- 
nois State Normal Western 
Illinois State Normal School, Macomb; Indiana State 


Normal School, Terre Haute; 


University, Normal; 
Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kas.; Fort Hays State Normal School, Hays, Kas.; 
State School, 
Kas.; College, 
State 


Manual Training Normal Pittsburg, 


Michigan State Normal 


Ypsilanti; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; State 
Kirksville, Mo.; State Normal 
School, Maryville, Mo.; State Normal School, Spring- 
field, Mo.; State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo.; 
State Normal School, Chadron, Neb.; State Normal 
School, Kearney, Neb.; State Normal School, Peru, 
Neb.; State School, Neb.; New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas; New Mexico 
Normal School, Silver City; New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany; State Normal College, Bowl- 
ing Green, O.; State Normal College, Kent, O.; State 
Normal College Oxford, O.; 
State Normal College of Ohio University, Athens, O.: 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, 


Normal School, 


Normal School, 


Normal 


Wayne, 


of Miami University, 


—~N 


C.; State Normal School of University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 


~~ 
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The above list comprises twenty-eight state 
supported schools for the professional education 
of teachers. They maintain four-year courses and 
grant degrees. The official names of these insti- 
tutions vary. Three are called teachers colleges; 
two, normal universities; six, normal colleges; 
seventeen (naturally the largest number), normal 
schools. All are teachers colleges. 


In addition to these twenty-eight  safely- 
launched teachers colleges, eight more state nor- 
mal schools have recently received authority to 
grant degrees and will begin their work as teach- 
ers colleges at an early date. Three others already 
have the authority to confer degrees, but have 
not yet availed themselves of the privilege. 
Twenty-three others in addition already maintain 
three-year courses. This brief summary (which 
may be imperfect) indicates that by the close of 
the year 1918 thirty-nine normal schools will be 


doing effective work as_ teachers colleges, and 
perhaps twenty-five more will be trying their 


wings to make a record. 


The full-fledged a teachers 


normal school is 


college. It maintains four-year courses of col- 
lege grade. Its entrance requirements and its 
Bachelor’s requirements are equal to those of 


standard colleges. Its faculty are scholarly men 
and women of professional spirit. It undertakes 
to cope with special educational problems, new 
demands for vocational training, and new re- 
searches in science. It educates for leadership. 


Leaders among teachers 


colleges conserva- 
tively believe with President Kirk, who says: 
“The short course normal school, prematurely 


cut off at the end of the second year above high 
school, cannot be regarded a permanency. Its in- 
adequacy too often has to be. explained by those 
who love it best. In many states it has been, 
and in some states it is now, reasonably service- 
able. It is representative of a transition stage. 
It will be outgrown because good teachers can- 
not be made out of typical high school graduates 
in two years’ time. But it is perfectly clear, as 
any sensible man or woman ought to know, that 
it takes as much scholarship and skill and ability 
to teach successfully in the sixth grade as it does 
to teach in any class in high school; and a square 
deal demands as much salary for the one as_ the 
other.” 


The American Teachers College is in the mak- 
ing. -Its progress of the past ten years is almost 
unbelievable. It is to make a record history dur- 
ing the coming decade if the normal schools see 
fit to accept the task of having a definite part in 
constructive education in state and nation.—Ad- 
dress at Atlantic City. 
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Ef we're a-goin’ to prove we be growed up, 
"T wun't be by barkin’ like a terrier pup, 
But turnin’ to, an’ makin’ things ez good, 
Ez wut we're ollers braggin’ that we could. 
Ef you want peace, the thing yu’ve gut to do, 
Is jes’ tu show yu're up to fitin’, tu. 
—James Russell Lowell, Biglow Papers 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND — (XIL.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


RUBBER MANUFACTURES 


The first known use of rubber by a civilized 
people was in 1770, when a few pieces of it were 
brought to England and used by artists for eras- 
ing pencil marks. 

“Rubber” has its name from the fact that the 
first civilized use of it was as a “rubber.” The 
name has clung to it in all its uses for almost 
one hundred and fifty years. 

Two-thirds of all the rubber product—sap of a 
tree—comes from the valley of the Amazon. 

The first use of this “gum-elastic’’ was as var- 
nish. 

The rubber shoe was first brought to Boston as 
a curiosity. It was made by the natives of the 
Amazon country. By 1840 a million pairs of 
these rubber shoes had been brought to New 
England and sold for near $5 a pair. 

The story of the way in which Charles Good- 
year experimented for six years attempting to 
find a way to vulcanize rubber is most interest- 
ing, but when he had discovered the secret and 
had perfected the method he sold privileges of 
using it to parties who established large indus- 
tries in various Southern New England cities and 
towns—rubber boots and shoes in New Haven; 
rubber gloves in Naugatuck, Connecticut, etc. 

Mr. Goodyear paid Daniel Webster $25,000 for 
defending his patent in 1852, which was much the 
largest lawyer’s fee ever paid in the United States 
up to that time. 

Now there are almost an infinite variety of uses 
for rubber in belts for mills, factories, elevators, 
and all kinds of machinery. In one year the bi- 
cycle tires used 6,000,000 pounds of rubber. No 
one has made an estimate of the amount of rubber 
used in automobile tires. Next in importance to 
tires are rubber hose and rubber belting. Next 
to these are rubber mats for floors, stairs, water 
pitchers, coin mats for counters. 

The typewriter uses a vast amount. Even the 
carpet sweeper consumes more than $100,000 
worth of rubber a year. Rings for fruit jars re- 
quire something like half a million pounds of rub- 
ber. Pencil erasers use a large quantity. The 
cushions for billiard tables require more than a 
quarter of a million dollars worth of rubber each 
year. One firm alone uses $100,000 worth of rub- 
ber a year in rubber stamps, and there are many 
such firms. The making of baseballs, footballs, 
and all the accoutrements used by ball players 
uses a million dollars worth of rubber a year. 

This is largely a Southern New England indus- 
try. 


PAPER-MAKING. 
Paper making was not an attractive New Eng- 
land industry till long after it was enlisting the 


enterprise of other sections. The first American 
paper was made in 1690 on Paper Mill Run, near 
Philadelphia. It was all hand work. The rags 
were beaten into pulp by hand. It was more than 
a century before there was a modern paper mill 
that could produce ten reams a day. 

The only material from which paper could be 
made was rags, which were very scarce. The 
newspapers made something akin to a Red Cross 
drive, impressing upon women the patriotic duty 
of saving rags for the development of an Ameri- 
can industry. 

In 1795 the first American paper was made 
without the use of rags. The bark of the bass- 
wood tree was then used for the making of coarse 
wrapping paper. 

In 1822 the first American invented successful 
cylinder machine was the result of the ingenuity 
of John Ames of Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
from that day New England forged ahead in the 
paper-making industry, until more than one-sixth 
of all the paper of the United States and three- 
fourths of all book paper and fine stationery are 
made here. 

Paper now figures either wholly or in part in 
more diverse and numerous articles than does 
any other one substitute. There are paper roofing, 
paper boxes, paper barrels, paper pails, paper 
furniture, paper car wheels, paper buttons, paper 
collars, paper carpets, paper tapestry, paper belts, 
paper canoes, and an infinite variety of other 
things in common use. 
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AFTER SUNSET 


I have an understanding with the hills 

At evening, when the slanted radiance fills 

Their hollows, and the great winds let them be, 
And they are quiet and look down at me. 

Oh, then I see the patience in their eyes 

Out of the centuries that made them wise. 

They lend me hoarded memory, and I learn 
Their thoughts of granite and their whims of fern, 
And why a dream of forests must endure 

Though every tree be slain; and how the pure, 
Invisible beauty has a word so brief, 

A flower can say it, or a shaken leaf, 

3ut few may ever snare it im a song, 

Though for the quest a life is not too long. 
When the blue hills grow tender, when they pull 
The twilight close with gesture beautiful, 

And shadows are their garments, and the air 
Deepens, and the wild veery is at prayer, 

Their arms are strong around me; and I know 
That somehow I shall follow when you go 





To the still land beyond the evening star, 
Where everlasting hills and valleys are, 
And silence may not hurt us any more, 
And terror shall be past, and grief and war. 


—Grace Hazard Conkling, in Century. 
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Achievement has come to be the only real patent to nobility in the modern world.—\WVood- 
row Wilson. 
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THE SCALES OF GOD 


’ The ancient world is stricken, and the bleeding na- 
tions feel 

The agonies that follow the ruthless reign of steel; 

But far across the waters come the legions of the free 

In the holy cause of justice and to save humanity. 


You can hear the Loud Hosannahs 
From out the Rescued Sod; 

And the Right shall Hold the Balance 
In the Sacred Scales of God! 


The dawn at last is breaking, and the war-worn peo- 
ples see 

The vision of the blessed peace that shall come with 
victory; 

For the new world’s fearless giant is speeding to 
their shore 

To curb and bind and overwhelm the monster ever- 
more. 


You can hear the Loud Hosannahs 
From out the Rescued Sod; 

And the Right shall Hold the Balance 
In the Sacred Scales of God! 


—Edwin A. Grozier. : 





EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BY JAMES L. MCCONAUGHY 


Professor of Education, Dartmouth College 


New Hampshire may well be proud of the 
educational opportunities she offers her boys 
and girls. Pride in past accomplishment would 
be most unfortunate did it not lead to future 
progress. The world will look to America for 
trained men and women tomorrow ; New Hamp- 
shire must not fail to meet this challenge, by 
displaying niggardliness or neglect in her edu- 
cational interests and appropriations. 

The state may well take pride in the men to 
whom her educational system is entrusted. The 
new superintendent of public instruction com- 
mands the respect and confidence of all the su- 
perintendents and teachers of the state. Build- 
ing on the achievements of the former super- 
intendent, Mr. Butterfield will strive to advance 
the professional spirit and training among our 
teachers, to develop more greatly their New 
Hampshire loyalty, and to arouse the public to 
greater interest in educational affairs and fur- 
ther financial support for our schools. 

At a time when public knowledge and con- 
fidence are so essential the state may well con- 
gratulate herself upon having Mr. Butterfield 
as her educational leader. Our two colleges 
are presided over by young men _ of promise, 
just beginning educational careers in this state. 
The normal schools and academies are likewise 
all in strong hands. 

The war has not as yet influenced our schools 
greatly as far as curriculum and methods go, 
but it is certain that our - educational leaders 
must seriously consider ways in which the 
schools can train stronger bodies, more patri- 
otic minds, and do more to prepare boys and 
girls of today to bear the brunt of remaking 
the entire world and conserving democracy to- 
morrow. 

New Hampshire is very largely a rural state. 
Cities move slowly. Today in New Hampshire 





many city children might well covet the type of 
education which is being provided for their 
country brothers and sisters. Near the border 
of Canada are school buildings, courses of study, 
and local community interests which should 
shame some of our more populous regions to 
the south. 

The next steps in educational advance the 
whole country over will probably be to solve 
the problem of the city school. Much, of 
course, needs to be done—and will be done—for 
the small one-room rural school; many of our 
citizens, however, fail to realize what splendid 
education is being offered in a large number of 
the little New Hampshire red schoolhouses miles. 
away from the railroad. 

In our elementary schools the new course of 
study has given to many of our schools the ad- 
vantages of the so-called junior high school. 
Although it takes time and the arousal of com- 
munity interest to change the course of study 
in the seventh and eighth grades as urged by the 
state department through the new course of 
study, every New Hampshire community has 
such an opportunity offered it and it is largely 
its own fault if its upper grades in the elemen- 
tary school are still doing the old-fashioned, 
mediocre, unappreciated type of work. 

The citizens of New Hampshire should be as 
proud of her high schools as they are of her 
mountains. Our high schools continue to pre- 
pare boys and girls for college as well as they 
ever did; they are also taking care of the needs 
of the eighty per cent. whose education ends 
with high school. 

In too many of our school problems our state 
has gone upon the “local option” basis, allow- 
ing the community to make this or that educa- 
tional advance as it chose. Certainly one of 
the results of the war will be to identify the 
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“musts” in American life. Our government is 
now telling us what we shall eat, how much of 
our wealth we may have, that certain of us must 
go to war and die, whether we like it or not, 
and in hosts of other ways showing the right 
arm of compulsion dumbfounding to the Ameri- 
can of a few years-ago. This same spirit must 
be shown in our public schools. 


The time is not far distant when our nation 
will either force definite educational standards 
upon our state or else make large monetary 
appropriations of federal aid to states meeting 
a minimum standard in their schools. New 
Hampshire may well feel secure when such an- 
nouncefments are made; we compare favorably 
with other states and would meet almost any 
minimum required. Within our state, however, 
we have consistently gone on the policy of leav- 
ing educational problems for the local commun- 
ity to solve. This old-fashioned Puritan display 
of local independence has made it necessary for 
the educational department to exert a form of 
compulsion in certain communities which has 
been decidedly unpopular; the time may come 
when we will be able to realize the necessity of 
that action and the fearlessness of the man 
who promoted it. 

At this time the welfare of the country and 
the world and the absolute, overpowering neces- 
sity of training all our future citizens, men and 
women alike, to faithfully conserve all things, 
means that we must go to these backward, in- 
dependent communities and lay down the law 
to them. If an educational campaign will not 
succeed, compulsion must be exerted. Profes- 
sional supervision of education is necessary. 
No one can inspect educational plants today, 
realize the amount of money being spent for 
education, and recognize the supreme import- 
ance of well-selected teachers without knowing 
that all of this must be managed by a well- 
trained professional educator. We employ doc- 
tors to care for our children’s bodies, contribute 
to the salary of a minister to take care of their 
souls, and yet some of us think that “anyone” 
can direct their mental training. 

If this professional supervision is of value to 
any community in the state it is of value to 
every community, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when we must demand such wide super- 
vision. We must also have better trained 
teachers. Vermont pays her elementary teach- 
ers, particularly those in the country, more 
than does New Hampshire; she gets better 
teachers and her pupils are being better edu- 
cated. Things in life are usually worth what 
they cost; one hates to believe that New Hamp- 
shire will ever be satisfied with a ninety per 
cent. education for her children. 

State-wide supervision will mean better 
school buildings, better courses of study, better 
teachers, more schooling for each child, better 
textbooks, better playground facilities, better 
bodies, better minds, for the men and women 
of tomorrow; shall we longer delay taking this 
advance step? 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 


THE MAN IN THE UPPER BERTH. 
There was a day when I took a journey, and 
I rode in a Car of Juggernaut, even a Sleeping 
Car. And I had bought my Railway Ticket and 
my Pullman Ticket, and paid the War Tax. 
And I had a Lower Berth, and was content. 


And there came into the Car a Passenger who 
had a Ticket for an Upper Berth. And he was 
wroth. And he Spake much concerning it, so 
that all that were in the Car heard what he 
said. And he spake saying :— 

I’d like to know what kind of a One Horse 
Road this is that can’t put on Cars enough to 
give its Patrons Decent Service. For I have 
never slept before in an Upper Berth, and I like 
it not. 

Now, the man who hath never slept in an 
Upper Berth hath not slept many times in a 
Lower Berth. And I looked at the Passenger, 
and I suspected that it was from Motives of 
Economy he had taken the Upper Berth and 
that if he had bought a Lower Berth he would 
have gone Without Breakfast. 

Wherefore I let him talk till he had told all 
who were in the car how sad he was at having 
to sleep in an Upper Berth. And I said to him, 

I have a ticket for a Lower Berth, and it 
cost me One Dollar more than an Upper Berth, 
and the War Tax is another Dime. I will Ex- 
change Berths with thee, and thou mayest give 
to me a Dollar and Ten Cents. 

And he began with shame to Side Step my 
offer. And he said, 

I could not think of accepting a Favor at the 
expense of thy Comfort. 

And I said, I shall be Comfortable in the Up- 
per Berth, and the more so for the Comfort 
thou art to have in the Lower One. 

And I called to the Ethiopian who accompan- 
ied that Chariot, and I said, Move my things to 
Upper Seven, and give this man Lower Six; and 
come thou with thy Fire Escape, and I will go 
up. 

But the Passenger began to Sweat, so that 
Cold Drops stood on his Forehead, and he said :— 

I thank thee just as much, but I am Running 
a Little Short of my Expense Account; and if it 
is all the same to thee, I will Go Up Stairs and 
save my Dollar Ten. 

And I said, Peace go with thee. 

And the other Passengers began to Snigger. 

And he Went Up Very Soon, and was glad to 
go. 

And one of the Other Passengers came to me, 
and he Laughed, and said, 

Thou didst Sure Get His Number. 

And I said, The man who hath Little at home 
is the man who Kicketh when he goeth abroad. 
And he who Complaineth Loudly at the Small 
Discomforts of Travel is he who is Getting all 
he is paying for, and more than he can afford. 

And he said, I had not thought of it on this 
wise, but I verily believe thou art right.—Congre- 
cationalist-Advance, Boston. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXXIII.) 


SIDNEY LANIER 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


A few summers ago the Maine coast happened 
to be pounded for two or three days by apparently 
unjustified battalions of invading billows. The 
weather had been clear, but the sea gradually 
rose to a fine frenzy. There must have been a 
storm far out, and the effects of it were felt 
leagues away. Crowds of visitors walked along 
the shore to witness the spectacle. Stretching 
upward about seventy-five feet under a cliff be- 
tween Ogunquit and York is a cavern provided 
with no outlet except by its mouth, over which 
there are two nostrils like an immense dragon’s. 
When the tide is low and the waves come in from 
the right angle this dragon swallows up great 
masses of green water and spews them out again 
in a marvelous fountain, the nostrils hissing in a 
way to scare even Siegfried. The Beeotian na- 
tives have a name for this cavern not suitable for 
polite ears, but the summer people, of course, call 
it “The Spouting Horn.” 

As I stood behind a sheltering crag, quite safe 
from the spray, I was joined by a man who, 
though much higher up, had been drenched to the 
skin and had dried himself off in the sun; and then, 
seeing me, came and introduced himself. We had 
common friends, and after a while we walked to- 
gether back to Ogunquit. We hit upon poetry 
as a subject for a chat, and [ instanced Sidney 
Lanier as a typical example of the man neglected 
in his lifetime, but afterwards, when the world 
has grown up to him, becoming more and more 
widely recognized as one of the Masters of Song. 

As we were speaking of him we approached a 
spot in the marginal way where it was joined by 
another path, along which came a_ figure with 
rather long hair and bare head, walking rapidly. 
We came together at the junction, and I _ re- 
marked to him: “Fine surf today.” He replied 
pleasantly, and I said: “I don’t know what your 
mame is, but my friend here is Mr. So-and-So, of 
Boston.” The stranger replied: “I am Sidney 
Lanier.” 

It was the poet’s oldest son, and he was on his 
way to Portland from the school which he and 
his devoted wife maintain, under very original 
principles, at Eliot. He came up to my house and 
rested a few minutes and then, like a comet, 
Swept out of my little orbit. 

Once at Atlantic City I came across, in some- 
what the same casual way, his mother, only re- 
cently widowed. My impression is that the two 
boys, Sidney and Charles, were there with her. I 
afterwards had the pleasure of reading some of 
the poet’s intimate letters, and though I never 
met him I feel as if I had been acquainted with 
him; and I remember distinctly the impression 
made upon the public by the originality and un- 
academic quality of his verse—the irregular form 
in which much of it was cast—and by its sweeping 
imagination. Like all innovations, it had to con- 





quer its way, and even now we find critics shak- 
ing their heads at Braithwaite’s dethroning Bry- 
ant, say, to put Lanier in his place; but we can 
agree without question with Richard Burton's 
safer and saner statement that “he is now seen 
more clearly every day to be the most important 
native singer the Southern United States has pro- 
duced, and one of the most distinctive and lovely 
of American singers wherever born.” 


No doubt he exercises a potent sway over 
those that delight in pure beauty and exquisite 
melody, and the crudeness and extravagances 
that sometimes mar the serenity of his art seem 
of little account. 


What he might have been, had his fortune 
thrown him earlier among congenial influences, 
where he would have had some intercourse with 
men of sympathy and intuition, it is easy to sur- 
mise; but after all it might have deprived him of 
that individuality into which isolation and lonely 
striving so inevitably drove him. What is more 
pathetic than his appeal to his father, Robert S. 
Lanier, whose ambition was eager for him to 
follow in his plodding footsteps at the bar :— 


“My dear father: Think how, for twenty years, 
through poverty, through pain, through weari- 
ness, through sickness, through the uncongenial 
atmosphere of a farcical college and of a_ bare 
army and then of an exacting business life— 
through all the discouragements of being wholly 
unacquainted with literary people and literary 
ways—I say, think how, in spite of all these de- 
pressing circumstances and of a thousand moré 
which I could enumerate, these two figures of 
music and poetry have kept in my heart so that I 
could not banish them. Does it not seem to you, 
as to me, that I begin to have the right to enroll 
myself among the devotees of these two sublime 
Arts, after having followed them so long and so 
humbly and through so much bitterness?” 


I do not know of anything in the literature of 
letter-writing more tear-compelling and poignant 
than that modest protest against his fate. 


It is good to know that his father heeded it 
and generously stood by during the few years 
when, through the breaking clouds, the sun of 
success shone brightly on him, even for so short 
a time as it did. 


He was born at Macon, Georgia, February 3, 
184% of mixed Huguenot and Scotch ancestry. He 
was graduated at eighteen from Oglethorpe Col- 
lege, Midway, in his native state, the year before 
the outbreak of the Rebellion, and almost im- 
mediately enlisted as a private in the Confederate 
army. For five months toward the close of the 
war, having been taken prisoner while attempt- 
ing to run the blockade, he was confined at Point 
Lookout, and there probably contracted the 
germs of the lung-trouble which was his bane the 
rest of his days and finally carried him off in the 
prime of life. He was even then an adept on the 
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flute, and with that beloved instrument and with 
his poetry he consoled the weary hours of his 
captivity. 

After the war he served as a clerk, then he 
taught school for a time, and finally adopted his 
father’s profession, practicing at Macon, though 
his heart was not in it. He fled to Baltimore, and 
there resolved to become an acolyte of Art. In 
1867 he began his literary career with a mediocre 
novel called “Tiger Lilies,” founded on his army 
experiences, and married Miss Mary H. Day of 
his native’ town, who shared his ambitions and 
privations. Eight years later Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine published one of his notable poems, “Corn,” 
which attracted so much attention that he was 
asked to write the poem for the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition. It was a cantata, and 
was set to music by Dudley Buck. Its form is as 
strikingly individual and unique as Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass,” but never once quitting the 
old formulae of rhyme and meter. He took ad- 
vantage of the publicity brought by this service, 
which, it must be confessed, brought also more or 
less ridicule on account of its seeming extrava- 
gances of manner, to publish his first volume of 
poems—many of them immature and faulty, but 
when read in the light of his development full of 
promise and genius. The same year he was sent 
to Florida to make a guide-book, and brought 
out a very unconventional and unique description 
of “the scenery, climate and history” of that state. 
He also edited a series of books for young 
people—“The Boys’ Froissart,” “King Arthur,” 
the Welsh stories of “The Mabinogion,” and 
Bishop Percy’s Collection of Ballads. He was 
also first flute in the Peabody Symphony Orches- 
tra, and naturally when, in 1879, he was ap- 
pointed a lecturer on English literature at the 
Johns Hopkins University, he laid great stress on 
the relationship between music and poetry. 


His theories are developed in a book entitled 
“The Science of English Verse” (1880). Lanier 
has been credited with having been the first to 
substitute musical notation for the old conven- 
tional marks of long and short. This is an error. 
Charles Gildon in 1688 and William Mitford 
(anonymously) in 1804 attempted the same inno- 
vation, though Lanier carried it much further 
than his predecessors, and it is more than prob- 
able that he was quite unacquainted with those 
early experimenters. Not one of them, however, 
discovered the real essence of the unity underly- 
ing the different rhythms of music and_ poetry, 
and therefore their work does not quite hit the 
mark. He just escaped making an epochal dis- 
covery. In the summer of the following year he 
went to the mountains of North Carolina in the 
vain hope of repairing his shattered health, and 
there at the little town of Lynn he died on the 
seventh of September, 1881. Two years after he 
passed away his lectures on “The English Novel 
and the Principles of Its Development” were pub- 
lished, and the next year came his collected 
poems, with a biography by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, editor of the Independent. 
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So Lanier, in spite of his bodily weakness—and 
some of his best work was written when he could 
scarcely lift his hand to his head—was a vital 
force. His work was not beyond criticism; he 
had, like Schubert, the gift of gottliche Lange, and 
like Schubert infinite diversity and melody, with 
a tendency to over-elaboration and over-orna- 
mentation. Yet he was essentially a musical 
poet, and his command of rhythms and his ear for 
accent were so certain that one could hardly wish 
that he had become self-conscious and pruned 
away the curling tendrils of his luxurious vine. 
He was a worshiper of beauty, and yet the per- 
sonal subjective element was comparatively rare. 
He had the imagination to transmute himself 
into what he saw and personify it, as, for instance, 
in his “Song of the Chattahoochee,” which beats 
Poe at Poe’s cleverest trick :— 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 

Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side, 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 

Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 


All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, Abide, abide, 
The wilful water-weeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the folding grass said, Stay. 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed, Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade; the poplar tall 
Wrought ‘me her shadowy self to hold; 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
O’erleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me passage with friendly brawl; 
And many a luminous jewel alone— 
Crystal clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst— 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone, 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 

Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of duty call— 

Downward, to toil and be mixt with the main. 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn 

And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 
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Exquisitely rhythmical and for the most part in 
perfect key this seems to me one of the loveliest 
of Lanier’s lyrics. Yet would it not have been 
improved if the two lines in the first stanza 

And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
had been either omitted or changed; the idea of 
“folly,” like that of “the voices of duty” in the 
last, somehow do not harmonize with the rest of 
the poem; and the plethora of rhymes—pain, at- 
tain, plain—jangle a little, besides making one 
wonder at the sense of introducing a lover’s pain. 
There is also an overuse of “fair,” though Sir 
John Mallory may be called up to instance in de- 
fence of it. He was not wholly felicitous either in 
the repetition of the word “stone” in the fourth 
stanza, or lugging in “alone.” © Rhyme, what 
sins are committed in thy name! 





His “Evening Song” has a fine swing, but dan- 
gerously extravagant metaphors :— 

Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 

As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 

And Cleopatra night drinks all— 
That is quite magnificent, but what an anti- 
climax :— 


‘Tis done, 
Love, lay thine hand in mine! 
Swinburne greatly affected anapests, but he 


could never keep his pace with them very long; 
down they bounced into dactyls. Sidney Lanier 
also used both with easy alternation. The truth 
of the matter is they are allotropic forms of the 
same verse, although they have such a different 
effect on the mind. Thus, in “The Marshes of 
Glynn,” they are constantly treading on one an- 
other’s heels, as in these lines :— 


Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains 
and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath 
mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain, 

And sight out of darkness and purity out of a stain; 


or again 


Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad- 
cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs,— 
Emerald twilights— 
Virginal shy lights, 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of 
vows, 
When lovers pass timdly 
colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal 
within 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn. 


down through the green 


sand-beach 


It is rather good fun, though perhaps audac- 
ious to try improving the work of great masters; 
it may be instructive, also, for it is so much 
easier to pick to pieces than to reconstruct. But 
Lanier is above all American poets worth study- 
ing critically, for he has set forth his principles of 
verse-writing, and he was a deft turner of 
phrases. They should be read for their beauty, 
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for their appreciation of nature, for their high pa- 
triotic purpose, and for their humanity and 
bravery. Here, for instance, is his “Stirrup Cup,” 
his greeting to old Father Time, who presents 
Death as a draught—a quaint conceit :— 

Death, thou art a cordial old and rare: 

Look how compounded, with what care! 

Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 

Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 


David to thy distillage went, 

Keats and Gautama excellent, 

Omar Khayyam and Chaucer bright, 
And Shakespeare for a king-delight. 


Thou, Time, let not a drop be spilt; 
Hand me the cup whene’er thou wilt; 
‘Tis thy rich stirrup cup to me; 

Pil drink it down right smilingly. 

But Lanier was generally best in the big things 
—his Marsh poems, broad in conception, like 
symphonies, and too long to cite. The reader 
must therefore be urged to read Lanier not in 
snatches, but in great generous draughts. 
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CAUTION 


[President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard Univer- 
sity, at the Massachusetts Conference called by State 
Superintendent. ] 


If admission to college can be broadened 
without lowering the standard, it ought, of 
course, to be done. It ought to have been done ° 
in the past, because the more men who can be 
given education of a high grade, the richer the 
community in intellectual power, in material 
strength and in physical well-being. We have 
striven to broaden our methods of admission as 
far as possible without lowering the standard. 
In this we have been partially successful; but, 
no doubt, not perfectly so; and we hope to learn 
to do better by experience, constant effort and 
openness of mind. It is well that the war should 
direct increased attention to these questions, 
should provoke us to take our bearings afresh 
and consider our course anew; but the con- 
ditions brought about by our entering the con- 
flict are not the best for trying experinients in 
education, because the conditions are abnormal, 
and the results obtained by trying something 
new are not certainly those that would occur in 
time of peace. 

The suggestion has been made that in war 
time, when colleges are reduced in size, less at- 
tention to the qualification of applicants for ad- 
mission might be given, with a rigid elimination 
later of those who cannot keep the pace, or 
who do not prove capable of doing the work 
well. That sounds reasonable, but anyone who 
is in the habit of conducting a class knows that 
the pace depends upon the students as well as 
the instructor, and that to add to a class even 
a small proportion of men less competent than 
the rest inevitably slows the pace for all. In all 
human affairs it is only the selected group that 
can be kept in a high state of efficiency. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CRISIS 


It is evident that the junior high schools are 
to face a severe grilling in some cities. - Those 
of us who have been ardent champions of the ju- 
nior high school may as well prepare for a 
courageous and skilful defence. We see no like- 
lihood of any change of front by the champions 
of the new order of things as to the theory, but 
there are to be two lively lines of attack. 





Senior high school principals and faculties are 
liable to insist that the ninth-grade pupils from 
the junior high schools are not as well prepared 
for the tenth-grade work as ninth-grade pupils 
who had that year in senior high school. The 
answer to this must be that they are not expected 
to be as well prepared for senior high school 
tenth-year work. 

The cause of the junior high school’s existence 
is largely due to the fact that in the senior high 
school the ninth year was devoted to preparation 
for the tenth year, while less than half of them, 
usually, went to the tenth year. 

Nevertheless, the work of the ninth year in the 
junior high school must be, in general effect, of 
high school quality. The junior high school fac- 
ulty must stress high school work. 

The other charge is to be that the junior high 
school faculty is an elementary school faculty 
rather than a high school faculty. This also must 
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be successfully disproved as far as the teachers 
of the ninth grade are concerned. 

The only possible permanent success of the 
new order of things lies in the ultimate develop- 
ment of a faculty and of textbooks which are de- 
cidedly above elementary and are not secondary, 

It will not be possible permanently for the crit- 
icism of either the high school faculty or the ele- 
mentary school teachers to harm the junior high 
school if it becomes a wholly new creation, but it 
will meet an early Waterloo if it tries to be both 
or either. 
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GENERAL FOCH’S OPPORTUNITY 
General Foch’s ruling passion seems to be to 
give everyone the maximum of opportunity. 
It is said that no one can execute any order of 
his without making every possible use of his own 
brains. 


ms 
ant 


With General Foch a command is little more 
than an opportunity to do something that has 
never been done by anyone, anywhere, at any 
time. 

One of Foch’s commands is a challenge to do 
something bigger, better than has ever been 
done. 

Was there ever a higher standard for a teacher 
or for any other educator? 

What a change it will make from the first 
grader to the university president; from the prin- 
cipal to the highest superintendent when educa- 
tion means opportunity ! 

He is a weakling, no matter who he is or where 
he is, who gives an order or makes a rule that 
can be automatically or mechanically obeyed. 

The only measure of greatness in education is 
the extent of the opportunities presented for the 
use of brains. 





THE DESTINIES OF THE STARS* 

Svante Arrhenius is certainly one of the most 
notable of the present-day scientists, and his real 
greatness appears in the fact that while a Nobel 
prize-winner in the infinitesimal world of electro- 
lytes, he is the most heroic scientist on “The 
Destinies of the Stars,” and the infinity of the 
universe. 

In reading “The Destinies of the Stars,” with 
its revelations of scientific immensity, one can 
but feel that he is really in the hands of a man 
who knows what he is writing about. It requires 
some cultivation of faith to read composedly of 
the diameter of the Milky Way, i. e., the diameter 
that passes through our sun as 100,000 years of 
light-speed, or 600,000,000,000,000,000 miles (six 
hundred million billions). Some diameter, surely! 
And a man must be.thinking in large units who 
can thus measure the diameter of the Milky Way! 

More interesting yet is a theory for which Dr. 
Arrhenius does not stand sponsor, that the Milky 





*“The Destinies of the Stars.” By Svante Arrhenius, 
president, Nobel Institute, Stockholm Sweden (recipient 
of the Nobel Prize in Chemistry, 1903). Authorized 
translation from.the Swedish by J. E. Fries, Fellow 
A.LE.E. With twenty-eight illustrations and_ two 
$1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth. Price, 
1.60. 
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Way is really a thing of life, and that every stin 
born is the offspring of male and female stars, so 
to speak. Se 

Whatever one may believe or non-believe, it is 
one of the most fascinating books of the decade. 
It is, first of all, a reliable and interesting account 
of the views of the stars by the aborigines of 
various races. To practically all of them the 
moon was more important than the sun and was 
always male. 

The first use of the heavens was for measuring. 
Starting with night and day, they came in course 
of ages to see the regularity of the four phases of 
the moon, which were about seven days apart. 
It seems to have been agriculture that put the 
sun above the moon in importance. 

From the religious worship of the stars to the 
discussion of the inhabitability of Mars is a range 
through Wonderland such as can be found no- 
where else. ; 

The science is no more attractive than is the 
literary style of Dr. Arrhenius, who seems to 
have developed a richness and fluency of style 
which makes wonders more wonderful, and the 
translator can have lost none of the charm of the 
original, for the book is a joy to the lover of lit- 
erature as well as to the devotee of science. 

A GERMAN LANGUAGE SUGGESTION 

No one will deny that the English language is 
always used when anyone is 100 per cent. Ameri- 
can; is always used when one is intensely patri- 
otic; is always used in expressing abhorrence of 
the treachery, butchery and debauchery of the 
Huns. It is equally undeniable that all traitorous 
tricksters champion the use of German in schools, 
and elsewhere. 

The neutral margin, in which there may be a 
few somewhat patriotic and not very pro-Ger- 
man, somewhat American and not very much ob- 
sessed with pacifism, is so narrow that it does not 
. seem necessary to try to protect their frail nerves 
by protecting the use of a language which is 
more serviceable to traitors than to patriots. 

Whatever objection there is to the teaching of 
German has been developed by the defence of it. 

The character of the defence and of the de- 
fenders has been the chief argument against the 
use of the language in the schools. 


REMARKABLE COUNTY REPORT 

County Superintendent A. G. Yawberg of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, issues a remarkable 
“Third Annual Bulletin.” As an educational doc- 
ument it is indispensable to any well-appointed 
educational library. It contains the best argu- 
ment for consolidated schools that we have seen. 
It has many special studies. The reports of tests, 
both in tables and in graphs, are admirable. It 
is a report of 136 pages. Cleveland, as well as 
Cuyahoga County, can but be proud of sucha 
report. 
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EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY 
We have no means of verifying or denying the 
stories one hears on every hand in relation to the 
ignorance of pupils, students and teachers as to 





the geogtaphy of the war districts of Europe, but 
we know enough to appreciate the need of im- 
mediate attention to war geography. 

One teacher rather rudely stated the situation 
when she said: “The course of study be hanged; 
I’m teaching the geography of the war region 
this term.” The parents are always gratified 
when a child can straighten out their geography 
of Flanders, Belgium, Serbia, Bulgaria, Nether- 
lands, Bohemia, Roumania, and _ the seaports 
sought and defendéd. 
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WILSON TO BERKELEY 


Dr. H. B. Wilson, superintendent of Topeka, 
accepts the superintendency of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, at $6,500. There could be no better place 
for Mr. Wilson and no better man for Berkeley. 
No other man combines the philosophical and 
literary ability of Dr. Wilson with as much suc- 
cessful experience in administration. Hes has 
been eminently successful in four cities, and he 
writes as well as a Columbia professor. He car- 
ries to California an ability which they will ade- 
quately appreciate. 
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METCALFE ACCEPTS 

Tristram Walker Metcalfe, educational editor 
of the New York Globe for many years, has ac- 
cepted the position of Director of Research of 
the City Board of Education, the position for- 
merly occupied by Dr. Albert Shiels, who re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of Los 
Angeles. No one not in educational service 
knows the schools of New York, past and pres- 
ent, as well as does Mr. Metcalfe, 
could be better equipped for the great oppor- 
tunities which the reorganization and enlarge- 
ment of the Department will offer. We congrat- 
ulate the city, and especially the Board of Edu- 
cation, upon his acceptance. 
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If A. Mitchell Palmer has unearthed the rela- 
tion of the New York Evening Mail to the Ger- 
man million-dollar deal he should be knighted by 
Great Britain, given the highest honor that 
France can bestow and made a saint in America. 

Sixty-one per cent. of American wage and sal- 
ary people are at work in agricultural and me- 
chanical pursuits. What per cent. of the educa- 
tion has these workers in mind? 


Chicago and Philadelphia schools sold about 
$8,000,000 of Third Liberty Loan bonds; New 
York City upwards of $50,000,000. 

The League of Teachers issues a monthly Bul- 
letin from the office of the president, Frances E. 
Harden, Unity Building, Chicago. 

Twenty thousand young women earned col- 
lege degrees in 720 colleges and universities this 
year. 

Patriotic women teachers by the thousand are 
fruit harvesters in the summer of 1918. 


St. Paul and Topeka are the present 
high spots. 


vacant 


Report of N. E. A, will be in issue of July 25, 
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HOW TOP 
INTO THE TEACHING OF AGRIG T 


Teach in Terms of the Lives of the People—It Will Putfp Into 


HE world-wide war has taught us that ideas and theories are without value unl) Th 

translated into action, into results, into accomplishments for humanity. | 

Boys and girls must be taught in terms of their life’s work. Public sentiments) th 

demanding that it be done. The coming generation must assume the burdend! _ 2, 

performing the world’s work, atid fitness is essential to good work. There mustk Ti 

less bookish work. In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “There must be more shooting anf life 

less shouting”; fewer words and more real work. Words will not plow a field; words willno, Th 

build a home; words will not d& 

velop a great humanity, nor build, {7 

great nation. Teaching in termsd|.,. 
the lives of the people is the Bi! 

Idea in Education. a 


A missionary in India one day 
gave three native boys this lesson: )) 
“Whatsoever ye would that mai) 
should do unto you, do ye even so unt 
them.” 
He told the boys to learn it and when |} ' 
they had done so to report to him, Al) 
long time afterwards he met one of the |) 7% 
boys who had been in the class and asked || | 
him why he had not reported. ie 
| Pee 
The boy said, “I have not yet} | 


learned the lesson.” 










































The missionary was surprised. |_| 
“Why,” he replied, “the lesson# 
not difficult” and he repeated: “What 
soever ye would,” etc., but the boy i-|| Made by 

terrupted, “O yes, yes, me can sayit 
but me can’t do it yet.” W 


This is a doing-things worl i : 
We must put action into ‘tes i% 





Developing an Interest in Grammar or A Book Lesson in Love 


f 
Schools should deal with home problems. The business of the school is to fit for the duties of|ftee to 
life. In some schools this is being done. Some states are planning and working to carry this S$ 
big idea into every school, and especially into the rural schools. Missouri is doing great work subjects 
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PUT LIFE 





(QLTURE IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


Putib Into Your School—It Will Make Your Work a Success 





unley The Missouri plan is: . 


J. Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The study of problems connected with the home— 
lentis | the testing of seed corn, canning of fruits, home making, health problems, and right living. 


den of 2. The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that there is a new line of work each year. 


ig and life; the fourth year, soils and home. 


The first year, crops or growing things; the second year, making things; the third year, animal 


il nt The meaning of the word Agriculture in the schools embraces not only subjects directly 





ot i fetsning to farming, but also to everything that concerns the 


wild’, and welfare of the children and the people of the commu- 






nd community interests. 











boy in- || Made by Pupils from 1 HC Stencils 
1 say tt 





worl of teachers are using them. 


ty—health, sanitation, home conveniences, social conditions, 


In order to help those who really want to teach agriculture 


and home work, we have pre- 
pared agricultural charts, lan- 
tern slides, stencils and booklets 
especially for use in both the 
rural and grade schools. The 
stencils, charts, and lantern 
slides visualize school work. 
They make it real; any child 
can understand it. The chil- 
dren can make their own lecture 
charts. 
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The Smallest Child Can Understand 


this Kind of Agriculture 


Teachers, do not think that because you haven't an 


agricultural education you cannot teach agriculture. 


can teach agriculture. Many are doing it. 


We will help you by furnishing charts, slides, stencils, and agricultural booklets. 
If you want to make use of any of this material write us. 


You 


Thou- 


work! The Harvester Company has published this material at considerable expense, but it is 
ties ite to you. We loan you charts, slides, and stencils on the condition that you pay the 
ty this/enpress charges from Chicago and return, and you can obtain agricultural booklets on many 
work aubjects for the cost of postage and wrapping. 


URVESTER COMPANY 






JEW RSEY (Inc.) 


EXINION DEPARTMENT 


G. HOM, Director 








CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


EXIT VON KUEHLMANN. 


The Kaiser has accepted the resignation of Dr. 
Richard von Kuehlmann, who has been the Ger- 
man foreign secretary since August of last year. 
His predecessor, Dr. Alfred M. Zimmermann, 
was retired because of the embarrassing disclos- 
ure of his plot for involving the United States 
in war with Mexico and Japan in the event of the 
entrance of the United States into the war on 
the side of the Entente. That was one of the 
most striking diplomatic episodes of the war, ex- 
hibiting German incapacity and duplicity at a 
high level. The faux pas which occasioned Dr. 
von Kuehlmann’s retirement was the admission 
which he made, in his recent address to the 
Reichstag, that “in view of the magnitude of this 
war and the number of powers, including those 
from overseas, that are engaged, its end can 
hardly be expected through military decisions 
alone and without recourse to diplomatic nego- 
tiations.” This frank admission that peace might 
perhaps not be won by “the strong German 
sword” alone, as the Kaiser had declared, made 
the Junkers furious and caused his retirement. 

WHO ARE THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS? 

The Czecho-Slovaks, whose activities have 
come into unexpected prominence during the last 
few days, are not Russian subjects. They were 
gathered in on Austrian territory in the course of 
a Russian drive prior to the collapse of Petro- 
grad, and the extraordinary readiness with which 
they surrendered was explained by the fact that 
they were eager to gain a position which would 


enable them to fight on the side of the Entente. — 


They have been seeking passage out of Russia to 
join the Allies through the only route open to 
them through the Siberian railroad and Vladivo- 
stok; and, if it had not been for German interfer- 
ence, the Bolsheviki might not have obstructed 
their passage. There is no transportation, how- 
ever, available at Vladivostok for the transporta- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovaks to France by the long 
Indian Ocean and Mediterranean route. Still 
another element of confusion is introduced into 
the situation by the active alliance between Fin- 
land and Germany, and by the course of the pop- 
ulation of the Murman coast, on the Kola penin- 
sula bordering the White Sea and the Arctic, in 
breaking with Russia, and asking protection of 
the Entente against the German-Finnish ad- 
vance. 
THE AIMS OF THE ALLIES 


The prompt and unqualified endorsement by 
Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister, of the 
statement of war aims which President Wilson 
made on the Fourth of July should convince Ger- 
many of the folly of putting forward any more 
insincere and tricky “peace offensives.”” The ends 
for which the Allies are fighting and which, ac- 
cording to President Wilson, must be conceded 
before there can be peace are these: The de- 
struction, or at least the reduction to virtual im- 
potence, ef every arbitrary power anywhere that 


can separately and secretly disturb the peace of 
the world; the settlement of every question of 
territory, sovereignty, economic arrangement or 
political relationship on the basis of the free ac- 
ceptance of that settlement by the people iimme- 
diately concerned; the consent of all nations to 
be governed in their conduct towards each other 
by the same principles of honor and of respect 
for the common law of civilized society that gov- 
ern the individual citizens of all modern states; 
and the establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined 
power of free nations will check every invasion 
of right and afford a definite tribunal of opinion 
to which all must submit.. The attainment of 
these ends would relegate Junkerdom to the 
scrapheap. 
ON THE ALBANIAN FRONT. 


A new area has been added to the fighting 
fronts during the week. The Austrians, already 
hard hit in Italy, are being struck a hard blow in 
the Balkans, where French, Italian and Albanian 
troops have taken the offensive against them. 
The fighting line extends over sixty miles, from 
the River Devoli to the Adriatic. The Albanians 
are fighting under the leadership of Essad Pasha, 
and they are hardy fighters, thoroughly familiar 
with the country. The Austrians admit having 
been obliged to yield ground. The unexpected 
offensive of the Allies menaces the right flank of 
the Bulgar armies in the region of Monastir, and 
it may extend to the Salonica front, where con- 
ditions are very different from what they were 
when King Constantine was in control at Athens, 
and it was necessary to treat Greece as a pos- 
sible foe of the Entente. 

CONGRESS AND THE RECESS. 

The eager desire of both houses of Congress to 
get away from Washington for a five or six 
weeks’ recess, in order that members, harassed 
by political uncertainties, may give some atten- 
tion to their fences before the primaries, has been 
restrained by the pressure of important public 
business, especially the proposed legislation for 
the taking over of the telegraph and telephone 
lines by the government. The President insisted 
that this be done and that it be done at once, and 
Congress has obeyed; but whether it should be 
for the duration of the war or permanently, and 
under what conditions of ownership and compen- 
sation and _ relations with labor are large ques- 
tions, which, under ordinary conditions, at least, 
would require careful consideration and delib- 
erate action. The threatened strike on the West- 
ern Union made the situation acute for a time, 
but the labor organization affected wisely re- 
frained from precipitate action. 

A NEW CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 

The assassination at Moscow of Count von 
Mirbach, the German ambassador, who, under or- 
ders from Berlin, had been acting as a virtual dic- 
tator, furnishes Germany with a new pretext for 





Coatinued on page &2. 
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~ EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


A NOBLE BOSTON MASTER. 

Henry C. Hardon, a Boston master for more 
than half a century—for more than a third of a 
century master of the Shurtleff School—is pro- 
fessionally alert at more than four score years, 
and thoroughly enjoys living in his suburban 
home in Newton. We had a delightful wayside 
visit with him recently. He is the one survivor, 
we think, of a most remarkable group of men 
who were giants in the days when we first knew 
the Boston masters. What men they were! They 
always seemed to me the same wonderful men 
they did in my young manhood, and Henry C. 
Hardon is to me today as professionally master- 
ful as when his royal poise, commanding eye, 
compelling voice made him a_ leader in educa- 
tional councils. 

—— Qe 
UNEXPECTED OPPORTUNITY. 

Superintendent L. N. Hines of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, has the nomination for state superin- 
tendent on the Republican ticket, almost without 


sa 


the asking. The wholly unexpected withdrawal 
of State Superintendent Horace Ellis as candi- 
date for re-nomination for a second term brought 
to Mr. Hines an opportunity which his friends 
were preparing to make for him two years hence. 
Mr. Hines has rallied to his support with almost 
unprecedented unanimity the school people of 
the state, and he will have their ardent champion- 
ship regardless of politics, as did Mr. Aley and 
Mr. Greathouse, who, though party men, practi- 
cally took the office out of politics. 
——Q——— 
SPECIALIST IN HYGIENE. 

W. S. Small, long principal of one of the most 
important high schools in Washington, D. C., has 
identified himself with the Bureau of Education 
as specialist in hygiene. Dr. Small has played an 
important part in education in California and in 
the East, and the present opportunity is one that 
he will welcome, as it gives him a chance to de- 
velop his specialty and not divert his talent to the 
routine of administration. 
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POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN ORGANIZING 
COMMUNITY SINGING 


BY MARTHA MATTHEWS OWENS 


Supervisor Music, Dunmore, Pa. 


For a number of years community singing 
seemed to have died out or gone out of fashion. 
Formerly one might have visited many churches 
where congregational singing was as much a 
part of the service as the prayers or sermon; but 
within the last decade you might visit congrega- 
tion after congregation and find the people listen- 
ing to the paid quartet or choir, never for one 
instant venturing a sound from a congregational 
throat. This was much to be deplored, for the re- 
straint tended to dampen enthusiasm and _ en- 
gender a stiff formality most difficult to break 
through; but during the last two or three years, 
thanks to a few good musical revivalists, if we 
may call them so, the comatose congregations 
and assemblies are being aroused from their leth- 
argy, and we may some day in no distant future 
hope to see America what we so wish to have her 
—a singing nation. 

In considering the community singing move- 
ment perhaps the most important point is how to 
reach and interest the greatest number of people. 
The best medium for this, I should say, is 
through the public schools, for here is the true 


democracy of our country, where all classes 
mingle together with one common aim, If 
the effort is undertaken by some particular 
church or some particular organization there 


is always the possible rivalry and _per- 
haps jealousies of other churches or organiza- 
tions not in sympathy with this one—a_ rivalry 
which might stir up ill feeling and thus refute the 
very object held in view. The public schools be- 
long to the community. Everybody is interested 





in them. If these are used as a centre, then from 
the high school students and advanced grades 
can be formed a chorus as a nucleus to lead off 
and give the others confidence; and it is a well 
known fact that when students are to take part in 
a public performance the parents are deeply in- 
terested and always turn out. Consequently, it is 
wise sometimes to have a few separate numbers 
ready by the school choruses, and if there are any 
especially talented students in the musical line to 
bring them out in turn. 

The next point for consideration is a place of 
meeting. If the high school or any grade school 
building has an assembly room large enough, 
that would be the ideal place. In case there is 
none, then any public building whose owner is 
generous enough to donate it for the purpose will 
serve. 

Now, having won the parents, it is wise next to 
interest all the church choirs and soloists of the 
town. Get the clergy interested, then make a 
request that on some evening the choirs each 
give one or two selections distinctive of their own 
particular music. This will prove most interest- 
ing as each choir puts forth a great effort to ap- 
pear at its best. The soloists, many of whom 
might be concert performers or teachers, perhaps 
both, are glad to give their services once in a 
while to a great public movement. 
serves to advertise them to the students and 
people at large. We have always found the press 
ready to give generous space to things of this 
kind, and the press notices received are more 
kindly and complimentary than is usual, so that 


Besides, it 
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the artists’ services are not without recompense. 
It is a good idea to have students or friends 
send in names of talented amateurs, vocalists or 


_ instrumentalists. Giving them a chance to ap- 


pear brings them before the public and _ gives 
them encouragement. We have had many such 
brought to our attention, and it has sometimes 
enlisted the interest of remote sections of the 
town—the fact that one from their neighborhood 
was to appear on the program. Then, if there are 
any other choral or instrumental organizations, 
such as orchestras or bands, in the town, these 
are generally willing to perform once a year. 

Now, as to the choice of music, the best to 
start with are the simple things—old or new, folk 
song, hymn tune, or popular song—that appeal 
to the people. When they can thoroughly ap- 
preciate and sing these, then introduce the more 
difficult and the classics. It is well to remember 
that these “sings” are first of all for the people, 
to draw them out musically. As our great advo- 
cate of community singing, Dr. Freund of New 
York, has said: “Your community chorus is do- 
ing a great work. Not only is it teaching the 
people to love music and to sing, but it is teaching 
them not to fear the sound of their own voices. 
My plan is to begin with music in the public 
schools, then go to the masses and teach them 
through the community chorus. When you have 
educated the people have your symphony orches- 
tra” (we may substitute here oratorio chorus or 
anything else that takes in advanced music)— 
“have your symphony orchestra supported by the 
dollars and the dimes of a music-loving people 
and not by the checks of tormented business men 
and society-climbing women.” These remarks 
are quoted from one of his famous lectures given 
throughout the country for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting American music and musicians and giv- 
ing them an equal chance with foreigners. 

The director will be able to judge by the voices 
and ability of the chorus to read just what degree 
of difficulty he may venture upon in the choice of 
music. It is best to advance slowly—just enough 
to keep up the interest; otherwise, the singers 
might become discouraged. 

There are many little community song books 
gotten out by the several publishers since com- 
munity choruses became the vogue, mostly any 
one of which will serve the purpose; besides this 
there are always songs in the school books of the 
folk song and hymn tune type suitable for this 
work, In Dunmore we have made a collection of 
the words of folk, patriotic and college songs best 
known and liked, and had them printed in a little 
book of pocket size, which we use frequently at 
the community “sings.” 

These little books are also used for the grade 
community “sings.” From the third to the eighth 
grades inclusive we select six or eight songs, 
which are learned, and then all the classes of any 
particular grade gather together in the high 
school auditorium and sing these songs. The 
children look forward from one “sing” to the 
next with the keenest delight. 

To give variety and add interest to the meet- 
ings it has proved most helpful to have a screen 
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and secure pictures and scenes containing the 
words of many of the songs to throw on the 
screen. Scenes of many old folk and patriotic 
songs may be secured from the State Museum at 
Harrisburg free or for a nominal sum. The sing- 
ing of these appealing old songs in a dim twilight 
while gazing at the picture often encourages a 
timid soul to burst forth into song with a lusty 
noise who would never presume a single note 
with the eyes of the public upon him. 

Then, an interesting diversion is to have a 
piano or organ play a few measures of a part of 
some familiar tune, asking how many in the au- 
dience recognize it. It will be surprising to note 
how many will fail at this little exercise in ear 
training. After some choruses have been pretty 
well learned it adds great zest to divide the audi- 
ence up into sections, trying them out one against 
the other. The friendly rivalry provokes much 
amusement and awakens great spirit. It is wise 
to change the character of the “sing” frequently, 
taking, for instance, a night of Scotch music, a 
night of English, Irish, French, Italian, Russian, 
or German music (only we might wait till after 
the war for this last), a night of college songs or 
a combination of any of these. A night may be 
given to patriotic numbers, to state or national 
composers. 

It proves interesting to have one evening de- 
voted entirely to the songs with slides. Around 
Christmas time or Easter have a program made 
up of carols. Then have choir night, when all the 
choirs give a number or two from their own 
repertoire, interspersed with songs by the audi- 
ence. One night could be devoted to the artists’ 
performances, when they could play or sing their 
favorite composers, again sandwiched in with 
songs by the audience. Some good records on a 
talking machine also offer a splendid feature. It 
is remarkable how quickly a taste for good music 
can be developed by introducing an unfamiliar 
classic now and then, and repeating it often 
enough to make it familiar. This can be done 
until quite a repertoire has been accumulated in 
music appreciation. 

Now I have purposely left until last a very im- 
portant point+the selection of a leader, or 
leaders. Around this revolves the whole success 
of the undertaking. If the town supervisor of 
public schools is available he would be the best 
choice. Belonging to the entire community, he 
might be least likely to arouse factional jealousy, 
for one great object in these meetings is to pro- 
mote and preserve a feeling of good fellowship. 
If there is no supervisor then any teacher with a 
knowledge of music and power of leadership 
might be willing to act. Failing these, the leader 
of the town band or orchestra, the most diplo- 
matic leader of the church choirs, or any musical 
person with the public interest at heart. The 
leader need not be a great musician, but he must 
have a magnetic personality and some tact. 

It is scarcely believable what a song meeting 
of this general character will do for a community 
until it has been tried out. Mr. Brown had al- 
ways thought that Mr. O’Boyle was an ignorant 
sort of fellow, and Mr. O’Boyle considered Mr. 
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Brown conceited and snobbish; but after sitting 
side by side at a community sing one evening and 
interchanging a few remarks about their respec- 
tive boys who happened to be in the school- 
chorus or on the program, Mr. Brown came out 
thinking that Mr. O’Boyle wasn’t a bad sort of 
fellow after all, and Mr. O’Boyle emerged think- 
ing he must have been mistaken about Brown. 

This gathering together under the same roof of 
all races and classes, uplifting the voice and pour- 
ing out the soul in song does more to sweep 
away old prejudices and misunderstandings, to 
develop a_ broad, tolerant spirit towards each 
other than any other one agency. When a town 
has once made a success of these song meetings 
and has seen the benefit derived and the fine feel- 
ing promoted, it will not soon discard them again. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this movement 
grows and spreads until it envelops the whole of 
our great and glorious country. 
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WAR Y. M. C. A. 


[Appeal of Dr. John R. Mott, general secretary of 
the National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A,, 


for recruits to the service of the Red Triangle with 
the Allied Armies.] 





We must have 4,000 men and women workers 
added to our forces overseas before September 1 
for these reasons :— 

1. To relieve from impossible strain the 2,000 
and more American men and women already 
overseas. They work on an average of fourteen 
hours a day wherever they may be, whether in 
the port cities, or in the training areas, or in the 
zone of combat under shell fire. It is not right, 
it is not just that we should ask them to bear that 
burden alone. 

2. To fill gaps caused by death, physical 
break-down, and the removal of the few misfits 
who have crept into the service despite our most 
careful efforts. Within two weeks three of our 
workers have been killed—one by shell fire, and 
the other two being victims of German gas. Sev- 
eral weeks ago two of our women workers were 
killed. The Red Triangle is no uniform for the 
slacker and the pacifist. 

3. To provide successors for many who have 
given all the time they can for the present and 
must return to their families and business in the 
United States. A majority of these are eager to 
go back again to France. 

4. To increase our efficiency from the present 
fifty per cent. efficiency to what it might be if we 
could obtain the necessary recruits. The patri- 
otic women of this country and the men above 
draft age must settle down to the belief that this 
is going to be a long war and make whatever sac- 
rifice is necessary to win the war. 

5. To overtake arrears in unoccupied areas. 
We have been obliged to call upon the British 
workers to receive Our men in numerous cases 
where we were so shorthanded that we could not 
extend a welcome to our own boys coming across 
the seas 3,000 miles to stay until the victory is 
won. Many of our units are without a single 


worker, with no one who can relieve their home- 
sickness. 

6. To keep pace with the ever-expanding 
army and navy overseas. Our men are going over 
by the thousands. The Y. M. C. A. must go 
with them, not behind them, and ahead of them if 
possible. 

7. To have a reserve force so that the critical 
situation we now face will not recur. A military 
leader would not think of going to war without 
reserves. The Y. M. C. A. is a part of the mili- 
tary machine, to the extent that it provides recre- 
ation and keeps up the morale of the fighting 
men, and the Y. M. C. A. must have reserves. 

8. To win this war the Y. M. C. A. must have 
sufficient workers to do the work which General 
Pershing, the President and the Premier of -the 
French Republic, the King of Italy, and the King 


and Queen of England regard as so essential to 
the defeat of our enemies. 
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RURAL COMMUNITIES 


BY S. K, MARDIS 





Athens, Ohio 


Who are rural teachers? Many persons 
think of rural teachers as being limited to the 
teachers in the one-room schools. This is fun- 
damentally incorrect. The classification of the 
population of any state or nation into rural, or 
country, and urban, or city, is based on the oc- 
cupations and not on the place of residence. All 
the persons whose occupation is closely con- 
nected with the earth, such as mining, lumber- 
ing, agricultural, stock-raising, dairying, fruit 
growing and so on, are rural people. Those 
whose occupation is manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, distribution of manufactured articles or in 
the professions are urban, or city people. The 
towns in which the majority of the people are 
engaged in the occupations closely connected 
with the earth are rural people. The occupa- 
tions constitute the true basis for the classifica- 
tion. City training if it is thorough gives city 
ideals, city standards, and _  city-mindednes:. 
Therefore, the rural teachers should have pro- 
fessional rural training instead of city training 
to enable the rural teachers to teach the rural 
children in a sympathetic, thorough manner. 

The rural school should contribute to the suc- 
cess of the rural occupations. The schools are 
not an end in themselves, but should be a means 
to an end. This end should be good citizenship 
primarily for the community in which the school 
is located, and broadly in any community. The 
school has not done its full duty in training for 
citizenship when it has taught the children to 
know the fundamentals of a book education, but 
it should also teach the children to do the funda- 
mentals of industrial occupations. The able- 
bodied adult who cannot make his own living 
is not a good citizen. All the schools in the 
county school district should be ruralized, vil- 
lage schools and all. 
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THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE 


The announcement that the Pulitzer prizes in poetry, 
history and fiction have been awarded by Cohimbia Uni- 
versity to Sara Teasdale, James Ford Rhodes and Ernest 
Poole, calls attention in an emphatic way to the work 
which one concern is doing in the publication of good 
books. For the three prize winning volumes—“Love 
Songs,” by Sara Teasdale; “History of the Civil War” 
(one-volume edition), by James Ford Rhodes, and “His 
Family,” by Ernest Poole, are all issued by the Macmillan 
Company. Not only is the award a tribute to the merit 
of the individual books—it must also be regarded as of 
significance in its bearing on the publisher, emphasizing 
that the ideals which have controlled the policy of the 
company since its inception have borne fruit. 

The Macmillan Company has always sought the best. 
Its aim has been to follow closely the trend of thought, 
and then to seek out those best able to meet or interpret 
the public demands. This has given it its pre-emi- 
nence in the literature of economics, public affairs, 
philosophy, religion and other serious fields. 

It has sought assiduously for new writers and has been 
quick to recognize the merit when discovered. Ernest 
Poole is an example in point. The Macmillan Company 
recognized “The Harbor,” his first book, and published it 
with great success, following it a year or so later with 
“His Family.” 

Undoubtedly these ideals which have governed the busi- 
ness have been accountable for its tremendous growth. 
For, while the London house of Macmillan is one of the 
older institutions of publishing, the foundation of the 
American house was laid only in 1869 by the late George 
Edward Brett, who established in New York for the Mac- 
millan Company of London an agency for the sale of its 
books. The business was soon enlarged to include the 
publication of American authors and remained under the 
management of Mr. Brett until his death in 1890, when 
his son, George Platt Brett, the present president, became 
the resident American partner. 


In 1896 the American firm was incorporated, adopting 
the name of the Macmillan Company. 


The company’s interests are not confined to any par- 
ticular department; but its list of active publications, 
numbering now some 7,000, embraces titles in every 
field. Its authors include many of the names best known 
in all the various fields of literature, both American and 
foreign, among them: Browning, Tennyson, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Hardy, Masefield, Hewlett, Alfred Noyes, Tagore, 
Edgar Lee Masters, E. A. Robinson, W. W. Gibson, in 
poetry; Henry James, Marion Crawford, H. G. Wells, 
Winston Churchill, Jack London, Owen Wister, James 
Lane Allen, William Allen White, Alice Brown, in the 
novel; Lord Bryce, Lord Cromer, Lord Morley, James 
Ford Rhodes, Henry Charles Lea, Edward Channing, in 
history, biography, or political philosophy; F. H. Bradley, 
John Caird, Walter Rauschenbusch, Josiah Royce, E. B. 
Titchener, J. E. Creighton, Shailer Matthews, A. C. Mc- 
Giffert, Charles E. Jefferson, in philosophy or religion; 
F. W. Taussig, John Bates Clark, E. W. Kemmerer, Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman, Henry R. Seager, Richard T. Ely, 
and Irving Fisher in political economy, and L. H. Bailey 
and many others in agricultural science. 

On the list appear also the names of representative col- 
lege or university presidents: Dr. Lowell of Harvard, 
Dr. Butler of Columbia, Dr. Hadley of Yale, Dr. Judson of 
Chicago, Dr. Faunce of Brown, Dr. King of Oberlin, Dr. 
C. R. Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. W. A. 
Jessup of the University of Iowa, Dr. William Allen 
Neilsen of Smith College, Dr. F. J. Goodnow of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. H. W. Elson of Thiel College, 
Dr. S. E. Mezes of the College of the City of New York, 
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Dr. E. O. Sisson of the University of Montana, Dr. E. C. 
Elliott, chancellor of all three Montana institutions, and 
the late Dr. Hyde of Bowdoin; representative men of 
affairs, in addition to those already mentioned, Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Ex-Secretary of the Navy Long; repre- 
sentative preachers, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


The Macmillan Company also acts as agents for the sale 
of the works published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., George 
Bell and Sons, and A. & C. Black, all of London, and for 
Bohn’s Libraries. 


The Macmillan Company has established agencies for 
the publication and sale of its books by American authors 
in London, England; Toronto, Canada; Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Calcutta and Bombay, India. It also has branch 
offices in Boston, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. 

The Macmillan Company occupies the building at 64 and 
66 Fifth avenue, New York City, erected and owned by 
the company, said to be the largest establishment in the 
United States devoted solely to the publishing of books. 
It has recently purchased additional ground which will 
give it a total frontage of two hundred feet on Fifth ave- 
nue, on which it plans to erect a new twelve-story build- 
ing. 

It may be of interest to note that in the last twelve 
years the Macmillan Company has paid out in royalties 
to its authors, $3,835,682.72, the amount of profits paid 
out to stockholders during the same period having been 
$1,576,265, or a little less than thirty per cent. of the total 
profits: It is significant that the return to the author as 
compared with the return to the publisher has tended 
steadily to increase. In 1905 the authors’ percentage of 
the total amount of earnings paid to both authors and 
stockholders was sixty-four and one-half per cent., while 
in 1917 the authors’ percentage had risen 
seventy-eight per cent. of the total. 
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HARVARD IN THE WAR 
[Los Angeles Times.] 
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Harvard University, among whose undergraduates 
are half a hundred Los Angeles young men, has con- 
tributed to the service of the United States since the 
war began a total of 5,429 men. A considerable num- 
ber of these are Southern Californians. The contri- 
bution of men is as follows: United States Army, 1,997; 
Harvard military bodies, 917; foreign armies, 122; 
United States. Navy, 713; Red Cross and other relief 
work, 229; ambulance service, 420; national, state and 
other committee work, 498; miscellaneous, 125. 

In addition, 116 members of the teaching staff have 
either severed their connection with the university or 
obtained a leave of absence to devote their full time 
to war work for the government. One hundred others 
are engaged in some form of national service while 
conducting their regular courses of instruction. 

The figures are of striking interest as showing the 
variety of valuable service which a large American 
university can render to the nation in time of war and 
continue at the same time its regular work of education. 

Immediately upon the declaration of war the Har- 
vard Regiment was converted into a reserve officers’ 
training camp, at which intensive training was supplied. 
The total enrollment was 1,885. Of these 1,139 were 
undergraduates at Harvard, 309 were Harvard gradu- 
ates, 290 were men from other colleges, and 147 were 
men with no college affiliations. 

A naval school for wireless operators was established 


under Commandant Rush of the Charlestown Navy 
Yard. Enlisted naval cadets are given a three-months 


course in wireless telegraphy. The Navy Department 
at first assigned 250 men for this course, and the num- 
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bers have been constantly increasing, until there are 
now 1,900 men in the school. They are housed, fed and 
taught in university buildings. 

Under the authority of the Navy Department, the 
Cadet School, First Naval District, is now established 
at Harvard to supply selected members of the Naval 
Reserve and others with the instruction necessary to 
qualify them for the ensigns’ examination. The in- 
struction is substantially the equivalent to that given 
in the similar course at Annapolis. The course lasts 
four months, and’ 150 men are now enrolled at the 
school. Upon receiving their commissions the men 
are assigned to active duty. 

For the present year there are two courses of mili- 
tary instruction at Harvard, one designed for those 
who have had no previous experience and the other an 
advanced course for those who have had previous train- 
ing. There are about 700 undergraduates enrolled in 
the elementary course and about 325 in the advanced 
course. 

The medical personnel of four base hospital units has 
been composed almost wholly of members of the teach- 
ing force of the Harvard Medical School or its grad- 
uates. Three of these units are now on active ser- 
vice “somewhere in France” and the other is awaiting 
orders. 
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VITALIZING CLASSROOM WORK 


Mr. dear Dr. Winship: I want to tell you of a little 
experiment which I have tried with three commercial 
arithmetic classes of boys and girls who recite to me 
daily and who are studying “Essentials of Business 
Arithmetic.” We had been having some problems in 
interest and percentage, and we had also been having 
some talks on Thrift, and it occurred to me to pre- 
pare for them a problem which would combine these 
two ideas in a practical way. The problem was this:— 

A boy on leaving high school gets a job at ten dol- 
lars a week. He resolves that for the next twenty- 
five or thirty years he will religiously set aside from 
his earnings one-tenth of his weekly wages as a sort 
of sinking fund against old age. I assume that this 
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boy works for six months at ten dollars a week, and 
at the cnd of that time his salary increases to fifteen 
dollars a week. At the beginning of his second year 
of service he is increased to twenty dollars. At the 
beginning of the third year he obtains a new position 
paying thirty dollars a week, holds this for three years 
without any increase, then jumps to forty dollars a 
week, holds this for three years without increase, and 
then jumps to fifty dollars a week, or $2,500 a year. 
He holds this fifty dollar a week position for five 
years, then gets another job at $3,000 a year, holds 
that for five years, and finally lands a permanent po- 
sition at $3,500 a year, giving him approximately sev- 
enty dollars a week. At this time, we will say, he has 
reached the age of forty-five. All this while he has 
been saving one-tenth of his salary in the bank, getting 
four per cent. interest compounded semi-annually, and 
as fast as he succeeds in accumulating $1,000, he buys 
a six per cent. interest bearing $1,000 bond, and also 
deposits the interest from this every six months in 
the bank. How long will it take him to acquire a 
competency, and how old will he be when he is able to 
retire and live comfortably on the income from his 
savings and investments? 


This problem appealed to the members of my arith- 
metic classes, not only because it was something a lit- 
tle different from the textbook problems, but because, 
as they proceeded to work it out, it showed them what 
was possible for each of them to do, especially when 
they found that by the time a young man had reached 
the age of fifty-one he was in possession of a steady 
income of a little over $1,000 a year through the sim- 
ple expedient of faithfully and regularly saving and in- 
vesting one-tenth of his earnings. Several of the boys 
resolved that they would follow this plan themselves, 
and all agreed that if arithmetic could be made as in- 
teresting as that one problem proved to be, they 
would enjoy their mathematics much more than they 
had been doing. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. L. Mason. 
Santa Monica, California. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FIRST SPANISH READER. By E. W. Roessler, Ph. 
D., and Alfred Remy, A. M., of the High School of 
Commerce, New Yerk City. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 248 pp. Price, 
68 cents. 

This useful elementary reader for beginners in 
Spanish is intended to combine simplicity with va- 
riety, to give a reasonably large amount of practice 
in reading easy Spanish, and to interest the pupil 
in things Hispanic. It can be used with profit almost 
at the very start of the course, a decided advantage 
according to modern theory; indeed, the present 
tense is exclusively employed in the first twenty- 
three of the sixty-eight selections. The material 
presented includes descriptions of the various coun- 
tries of the Spanish speaking world, short interest- 
ing stories, many of a humorous turn, and useful 
matter on the routine of daily life, such as school, 
classes, lessons, the family, money, the days and 
months, the seasons, polite phrases, visiting, theatres, 
amusements, the human body, etc. In addition there 
are several pages of proverbs, a number of fables in 
verse, and the words and music of five Spanish songs. 
Besides adapting the text for beginners’ use, the edi- 
tors have provided questions for conversational 
practice based on the text and a vocabulary. The 
book is up to the usual high standard of the Ameri- 
can Book Company and has already had a gratify- 
ing sale, with many adoptions. 


JAMES AND MOLE: DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. New edi- 
tion, completely rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
By Louis Tolhausen, former consul-general of 
France, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur, and George 
Payn, assisted by E. Heymann, Officier d’Academie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 664 
+564 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The James-Molé French-English Dictionary has 
been deservedly popular for many years because of 
its completeness and accuracy, it being the court of 
final decision in many questions involving fine points 
of language, matters of detail, and technical expres- 
sions, not usually included in bi-lingual dictionaries, 
certainly not in reasonably inexpensive ones. In 
the course of time, and treating of languages in such 
a healthy state of growth and change as French and 
English, it was natural that need should arise for a 
thorough revision of the work, a need which is cap- 
ably met in this splendid new edition. This has 
meant its complete rewriting, its increase in size by 
over 300 pages of new material, and its rearrange- 
ment typographically to secure the greatest possible 
facility and clearness of reference. In both parts 
the most modern forms of spelling have been ad- 
hered to; obsolescent or little used words or forms 
are marked with an asterisk; adequate tables of pro- 
nunciation for both languages are provided, with 


‘ keywords at the foot of each page in the first part; 
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common abbreviations, lists of geographic and Chris- 
tian names, and tables of the irregular verbs in each 
language are included. For a volume that is easy to 
handle, it contains a surprisingly large number of 
entries, all the material that the ordinary student 
or reader of French will normally have any occasion 
to use. The book should be on the reference shelf 
of every public or school library, and where possible, 
on the desk of every room where French is taught. 


COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN. 
Revised by Thornton Jenkins. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.12. 

The simplicity, thoroughness and interest for which 
this book has always stood in its remarkable use to 
both teacher and student has been enhanced in this 
excellent revision. Mr. Jenkins has adapted it closely 
to the teaching standards of today and tomorrow. 
He has built upon the solid foundation of merits laid 
by Collar and Daniell and added as reading matter 
Roman legends and descriptions of the life and his- 
tory of the Romans in good Latin. 

The vocabularies. have been shortened to those 
words which occur in Caesar, essential syntax is 
presented with drill, attention is paid to derivatives, 
ten review lessons are offered and the whole edition 
is made live and unique by the introduction of four 
full-page color plates, executed especially for this 
book. In addition, there are half-tones made from 
photographs and a number of line drawings also 
especially made for the volume, which set a new 
standard in the illustrative features of textbooks. 





THE NEW VOTER. Things He and She Ought to 
Know Aboyt Politics and Citizenship. By Charles 
Willis Thompson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 

Voting has never meant as much to America as it 
means today, as it will mean until this war is over. 
While Americans are intent on winning this war, 
while they will buy Liberty Loan bonds and War 
Savings stamps, and give to the Red Cross, and the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of Columbus there are 
no end of pet schemes that all sorts of cranks and 
crankesses have in mind when it comes to voting. 

It is indispensable that the new voters be intelli- 
gently led in the way they should go. This makes a 
large demand for such a book as this in which there 
is a fund of information that every new voter—the 
woman voting for the first time or the young man 
casting his first ballot—should know. Times have 
changed—the voter who goes in ignorance to the 
polls is no longer tolerated in intelligent society. 


The volume is designed to instruct and set right the 
new voter. 


HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH. By Walter Rip- 
man. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. _ Boards. 
142 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

Mr. Ripman presents in this companion book to his 
“Hints on Teaching German” a practical treatise for 
the teacher, grounded, of course, on the “reform” 
method, like all the other books in Dent’s Modern 
Language Series, of which he is the general editor. 
The book, while intended primarily as a handbook to 
accompany Dent’s First French Book (the most popu- 
lar French textbook in England, of which 225,000 
copies have been sold) and Dent’s Second French 
Book, is nevertheless useful to teachers using other 
textbooks as well. The material taken up, in addi- 
tion to the “running commentary” on the two French 
books, includes discussions of the importance of vocab- 
ulary, the “dead” method, the “living” method, the 
use of pictures, pronunciation and spelling, difficulties 
in pronouncing French, class teaching, action in the 
class, etc. It is interesting to note that the author 
quotes Professor Grandgent in several places, show- 
ing that he is not unacquainted with the achieve- 
ments of American teachers. 





LESSON PLANS IN FOURTH GRADE HISTORY. 
By M. Annie Grace, Emma C. Monroe and others. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York. 155 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

This is a plan for enabling teachers of the fourth 
grade to make American history valuable as well as 
interesting. It uses Baltimore County, Maryland, as 
its base line in demonstration. 
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AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. By George Burton Adams, 
Litt.D. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Adams has made a thorough study of the 
growth of the constitutional history of England and 
its antecedents and its influence upon other nations. 
The book is a contribution by a trained and acute 
mind to the study of government. The Roman and 
the English method of nation building is set forth 
clearly and forcefully. The growth of the English 
constitutional movement from the Great Charter on 
is unfolded by a master hand. The discussion is of 
special value in these days when the two methods of 
making a nation are before men’s minds—by force 
and an elect few, or by a free expression of the mul- 
titude. Democracy and autocracy are shown up in 
their beginnings and in their sure issues. 


Dr. Adams deserves our thanks for this splendid 
bit of work. 


THE CODY BUSINESS PRACTICE. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS BY LETTER. By Sherwin 
Cody, director School of English, Chicago. 

WORD STUDY, 100 PER CENT. BUSINESS 
SPELLER. By Sherwin Cody. For Junior High 
Schools and Commercial Classes. 

EXERCISES IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. 
To accompany Sherwin Cody’s “How to Do Busi- 
ness by Letter.” 

100 PER CENT. SPELLER. By Sherwin Cody. 

All revised and republished by the World Book Com- 

pany, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York. 

Sherwin Cody is a 100 per cent. efficient teacher of 
business practice and a 100 per cent. efficient maker 
of books for securing 100 per cent. efficiency in busi- 
ness practices. This series of four books, all aim- 
ing at the same mark, is in itself a demonstration of 
business practice that is efficiency personified. They 
are issued in highly attractive and in highly usable 
form. There is nothing on the market just like the 
Sherwin Cody material for achieving results along 
this line. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF STORIES FOR THE 
STORY-TELLER. By Fanny E. Coe. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.00. 
For third grade teachers are gathered together 

some twenty stories from the best authors, from 

many sources and of many nations. Fairy and folk- 
tales, stories of real life such as include child-life, 
child heroes, adult heroes and animals are all found 
which tend to stimulate the aspiration towards ex- 
cellence, and make it practical. Here are tales of 
kindness, obedience, gratitude, courage and devotion 
to duty all made a living ideal for the warm spirit of 


childhood. 


WAR BREAD. By Alonzo E. Taylor. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Price, 60 cents. 

Just what is the wheat problem, its importance in 
winning the war and the duty of every American in 
regard to it, is here taken up by a Professor of Physi- 
ological Chemistry of the University of Pennsylvania. 
There are seven chapters treating of what the Allies 
need, what we possess, values of different grains, the 


limitations and waste as well as the stretching of 
wheat. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS. By John B. Opndycke and 
Celia A. Drew. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Every phase of commercial correspondence is here 
presented with clearness, and the demonstrations for 
all classes of letters to all kinds of persons in all 
lines of business are as interesting as they are in- 
structive. 








Oculists and Physicians 
HAV geet Strong, used ae Se meeneny 
many years before it was 
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Meetings to be Held 


‘OCTOBER. 


31-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 


Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 


$1-Nov. 1-2: Igwa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 


B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

5-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 


Eastern Division at Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 


ers’ Association. Boston. 
25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 


mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Db. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BRIDGEWATER. L. Q. White 
has given the town $8,000 toward 
the new junior high school build- 


ing, one of the best in New Eng- 
land. 


“AMBRIDGE. The qualifying 
examinations for Rhodes scholars 
wil be held in Massachusetts on 
Cctober 1 and 2. Word has just 
been received from the trustees 
that the final awards of all Rhodes 


scholarships will be postponed. 
The trustees have decided, how- 
ever. that candidates who are 


eligible this year will be held to be 
qualified whenever the awards of 
the scholarships are made. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained from President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Mass., chairman of the 
Committee on Rhodes Scholarships 
in Massachusetts. 


NEW BEDFORD. 
leadership 
len P. 


Under the 
of Superintendent Al- 
Keith, the board of educa- 


tion has given everyone in the 
service an increase of $100. This 
makes the grade teachers’ maxi- 
mum $1,000, which is a decided ad- 
vance upon what it was when Mr. 
Keith was elected. 


MAINE. 


BELGRADE. Ralph G. Oakes is 
to serve as superintendent of the 
union of Belgrade-Fayette-Mount 
Vernon-Readfield to take the place 
of Superintendent T. W. McQuaide, 
who has gone to Washburn. 


CARIBOU. Superintendent C. A. 
Grant of Winslow has been elected 
to succeed Superintendent R. J. 
Libby at Caribou. 


CASTINE. Superintendent W. 
E. Clark will after July 1 change 
his location from Castine to South- 
west Harbor and Superintendent 
D. W. Rollins of Deer Isle will suc- 
ceed him in the Castine union. 


CASTLE HILL. Principal Elmer 
H. Webber of Hollis is to serve as 
superintendent of the union _in- 
cluding Castle Hill, Chapman and 
Mapleton. 


CHARLESTON. Superintendent 
H. E. Fortier of Ashland has been 
elected to take the place of Su- 
perintendent John S. Tapley at 
Charleston, who has accepted the 


position in the union including 
Oakland. 


HAMPDEN. W. E. Stoddard of 
Ellsworth has been chosen as su- 
perintendent of the towns of 
Hampden and Hermon. 


LINCOLNVILLE. 
Rankin of Lincolnville, who has 
served for a number of years as 
superintendent of schools in this 
town, has been chosen as superin- 
tendent of the union’ recently or- 
ganized here. 


LUBEC. In the two unions 
formed in the separation of East- 
port and Lubec, Superintendent W. 
H. Sturtevant has been elected to 
the one centring about Eastport 
and the one of which Lubec is the 
principal town has not yet elected. 


Mrs. Lena 


PATTEN. Principal W. E. Finch 


of Patten is to serve as superin- 
tendent of the union including 
Hodgdon. 

TREVETT. Harry C. Hull of 


Trevett is to be superintendent of 
the union including South Thomas- 
ton. 


VAN BUREN. Charles L. O’Con- 
nell of Van Buren has been elected 
to the superintendency of this 


union to succeed W. E. Haley, who 
was called to military service. 


WESTBROOK. Superintendent 
.. ulbby of Caribou is to be the 
successor of Superintendent Pres- 
c .i weyes of Westbrook, who has 
ecn obsiged to resign his position 
on .ccount of ill health. 


WHITEFIELD. Principal Ray- 
mond C. beale of the high school 
at Wh.tefie.i has been elected as 
superintendent of schools for the 
union including this town. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. E. C. Hartwell of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, has been 
elected superintendent of schools. 


_NEW YORK CITY. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University has announced the 
plans for introducing compulsory 
military training into the under- 
graduate branch of the university; 
for enrolling all students of 
Columbia College in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps to be put 
into operation next fall. 
All physically fit students of 
Columbia College must take mili- 
tary training next session. This 
means that about 850 men will be 
in uniform, including even students 
who are taking in Columbia Col- 
lege courses preliminary to their 
work in professional schools. 


Under the plan formulated, every 
student, unless specially excused by 
the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, will be required to take 
every week two hours of physical 
education supplementary to his 
military training. In so far as is 
practicable a student will have an 
opportunity to meet this require- 
ment by participating in the sport 
or sports in which he is most in- 
terested. 


The plan proposes to take men 
who are not physically fit and 
make them physically fit. It is 
estimated that the percentage of 
students fit for high military ser- 
vice can be doubled by the train- 
ing. 


NEW 


ELIZABETH. Superintendent 
R.. E. Clement has resigned, the 
resignation to take effect January 
2, 1919. He risks everything on his 
opportunity to be a Congressman 
from a district in which his is a 
minority party. 

PATERSON. On June 20, last, 
at ‘Paterson, N. J., one of the fin- 


JERSEY. 
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est schools in that city and state 
was dedicated. This school is 
known as No. 10 and is located at 
Warren and Mercer Streets, tak- 
ing in one whole block. This 
scnool is one of the best built 
schools in the country, fireproof, 
costing the city of Paterson only 
$250,000. This school has 1,600 chil- 
dren attending every day and same 
is built so that it can take care of 
2,000 without causing any crowd- 
ing and every child have a seat of 
its own. The president of the 
Paterson Board of Education, 
Frank I. Adams, believes that 
every school should be equipped 
with everything, just as you would 
furnish a home, thus making it 
possible for both ‘teacher and 
scholars to do the best work. 


VIRGINIA. 


NEWPORT NEWS. Under the 
new rates, the teachers in the city 
schools will be granted an increase 
over the salary paid in the past, 
the raise being on a high gradu- 
ating scale depending on vears of 
service. The rate varies from a 
twenty per cent. increase for 
those of five or more years’ ser- 
vice, to fifteen per cent. for those 
of one year or less. New teachers 
w'll receive ten per cent. over the 
old rate. These increases will 
average seventeen per cent. for the 
entire pay roll. 


RICHMOND. Blake T. Newton 
of Hague, Charles G. Maphis of 
Charlottesville, and Miss Bessie 
Taylor of Richmond have _ been 
named by Governor Davis as mem- 
bers of a commission to make a 
thorough study of existing laws, 
conditions and needs of public 
schools in Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of making recommendations 
to the next general assembly. The 
commission was created by act of 
the last legislature, which provided 
that two members’ should be ap- 
pointed by the speaker of the 
house of delegates, two members 
by the president of the state sen- 
ate, three members by the gov- 
ernor, and that the state superin- 


tendent of public instruction should 
serve as the eighth member. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. The board of 
education recently decided to 
broaden the scope of military 
training in the schools. Military 
training has been established in the 
Central and Ensley High Schools 
of this city during the past year. 

Twenty-one stars appear on the 
service flag hung in the office of 
Superintendent N. R. Baker of 
Jefferson County, representing the 
number of teachers already in 
military service from that county. 
Their names are: W. C. Petty, 
John Glidewell, E. A. Thomas, 
Roberfs Nichols, Ruel Vines, B. W. 
Douglass, J. A. Davis, W. E. Willi- 
ford, C. W. Phillips, B. E. Jones, 
Jesse Linn, G. W. Howell, H. Lee 
Nipper, J. L. Glover, W. C. Spidle, 
Clifford Moss, L. P. Dyer, C. C. 
Wood, J. Monroe McKenzie, Ellis 
M. Freel, Sterlon B. Mavr 

German has been abolished in 
the course of study for high 
schools in Birmingham. Teachers 
were elected for the coming year, 
a minimum salary of sixty dollars 
a month was voted for. grade 
teachers, and a maximum of $100 
for grade teachers. The minimum 
salary for high school teachers 
was made $800 a year. 


MOBILE. The Board of School 
Commissioners of Mobile County 
voted a five per cent. increase in 
the salaries of public school teach- 
ers, to become effective the first 
of the fall term, and to lengthen 
the school term one-half month. 


—_—> 


MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON. In the Federal Aided 
Agricultural schools in the first six 
months of 1918 there were 735 stu- 
dents in schools receiving aid. 
They terraced 850 acres of land, 
vaccinated 1175 hogs against 
cholera, pruned and sprayed 5,020 
fruit trees, and vaccinated 280 
mules against anthrax. 


CENTRAL STATES, 





ILLINOIS. 
_CHICAGO. The members of the 
Faculty of the University of 


Chicago, according to President 
Harry Pratt Judson, have been 
eager to render service to the gov- 
ernment in the war in any way in 
which they are respectively best 
fitted. The board of trustees has 
generously allowed leaves of ab- 
sence for those who are taken from 
their duties for the national ser- 
vice, and the number who have 
left is 104. Some of them are in 
the army; others are in the navy; 
others are engaged in various 
forms of civilian activity in Wash- 
ington. 

Departments have been variously 
affected. The Department of 
Anatomy, with eight members of 
the staff, has five in the army, three 
of whom are majors. The Depart- 
ment of Physics has called to the 
service its head, Professor A. A. 
Michelson, who is tendered the 
rank of lieutenant commander in 
the Navy; Professor R. x. Milli- 
kan, who is lieutenant colonel in 
the army; Professor Henry Gordon 
Gale, a major in the army, now in 
France ; Associate Professor Carl 
Kinsley, who is a captain in the 
Signal Corps, United States Army: 
Assistant Arthur J. Dempster, en- 
gaged in submarine work in the 
United States National Army: and 
Instructor Ralph Sawyer, serving 
in the Signal Corps in Washing- 
ton. Of the twenty-nine members 
of the School of Commerce and 
Administration faculty, nineteen 
have entered national service. 


IOWA. 
DAVENPORT. Superintendent 
E. C. Fisher is making a heroic 
effort to have the schools provide 
an opportunity for every child to 
do the best possible and achieve 
the most possible through the 
school. 

KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. Superintendent 


Reid and the Board of Education 
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have their first “differences.” It 
will be interesting to note whether 
the “differences” are healed or irri- 
tated. Louisville has had several 


years of real harmony. May it 
continue. 

MICHIGAN. 
JACKSON. Superintendent E. 


O. Marsh is to put into operation 
in September plans entirely new 
in many essential features. It is 
thought that the “Jackson Sys- 
tem” will attract nation-wide in- 
terest. 

SAGINAW. Teachers have been 
required to win two hours’ credit 
in summer study heretofore, but 
that requirement has been elim- 
inated as a war measure. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BISON. County Superintendent 
A. A. Hale, Perkins County, has is- 
sued an unusually interesting 
“Booster Bulletin,” an illustrated 
history of educational progress in 
the county. Superintendent Hale 
says :— 

“In a few years we have built a 
school system that equals and sur- 
passes most counties which have 
had established schools for fifty 
years. The past year has brought 
many new schoolhouses, several 
teachers’ cottages, new barns, 
fences, equipment of all kinds, 
—well, our schools are at least 100 
per cent. better than a year ago. 
Our hopes and aims are that there 
will be no conditions to prevent a 
Perkins County boy or girl from 
having an equal opportunity with 
his most favored city cousin to de- 
velop physically, socially, morally 
and mentally. We are taught and 
we teach, by something about us 
that never goes into language at 
all. Each day in the schoolroom, 
out of the schoolroom, we are 
teaching; orally, silently teaching; 
giving what we really are to the 
receptive that we are employed to 
develop; teaching by word, 
thought, look, action, deed; teach- 
ing whether we will or not. 

“Teachers, are you alive to pro- 
gressive, modern methods? You 
cannot stand still. If your method 
is not improving it is retrograding. 
The character and work of the 
teacher determine largely the char- 
acter and results of the rural 
schools. Children have greater 
need of models than critics.” 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 
CHANDLER. Professor A. E. 


Edmonds of Florence has_ been 
elected to have charge of manual 
training in Chandler for next year. 

DOUGLAS. Superintendent Steele 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Douglas schools. Superintend- 
ent Steele will be missed in Tucson, 
where he has made an excellent 
record. 

FLAGSTAFF. Superintendent 
Cornelius of the Winslow schools 
has been elected president of Flag- 
staff Normal School and will as- 
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Something 
Happened to You 
Tomorrow. 


\ Would You 


eelyiimeits 





In these uncertain times when | Something Happened to These Teachers and they 


living expenses are so unreason- | 
able and so insistent, it must be a | 
daring soul who can continue to face | 
the uncertainties of the future without 
some protection against loss of time 
and income. 


School teachers, particularly, | 
need such protection, because their | 
incomes have not moved upward with | 
the rise in the cost of all living ex- 
penses, and they have not had an oppor- 
tunity, during the past two or three 
years, to accumulate a safe surplus. 

| 


The Teachers Casualty Under- | 
writers is a great National Or- | 
ganization for the Protection of Teach- | 
ers. Its purpose is to pay you a stated 
income when you are temporarily pre- | 
vented from working. 


It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are disabled by Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine, besides many 
hospital and operation fees; also .ex- 
tending financial assistance when you 
are taken ill away from home—all for 
= small cost of less than a nickel a 
day. 


Whether you have or have not a 
bank account, you cannot afford 
to postpone that very important thing 


that no good business man ever neg- 
lects—the safeguarding of his ineome. 


Write for full information or send the 
coupon. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Neb. 


thank you for your promptness in 
sending my benefit money. I feel that 
I have had a square deal. Also I am 
pleased to have my judgment in se- 
lecting your organization justified.” 


extend my sincere thanks to the T. C. 
U. for the fairness and promptness 
with which they settled my claim for 
eight days’ illness with follicular ton- 
silitis. Sickness oftentimes comes un- 
expectedly and it is ‘safety first’ to be 
prepared with a policy in the T. C. U.” 





Get a Check 


Received their Checks from the T. C. U. 


A Massachusetts Teacher writes: “I 


An Ohio Teacher writes: “‘1 desire to 


Send Your Name 
and Find Out 


What the T.CU. 
Will do for You 


To the T. C. U., 
534 7. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 

the whole story and booklet of tes- 

timonials. 





Name 


Bais diet sca sgnbdenbehea 


This coupon places the sender un- 
der no obligation. 








sume his duties at the opening of 
the Fall term. The Winslow 
schools have made wonderful 
progress under his direction. 


Professor Thane Cooke of the 
Phoenix High School has been 
chosen head of the Department of 
Education in the Flagstaff Normal 
for next year. 


PHOENIX. The children of the 
Phoenix public schools have in- 


vested $10,000 in Thrift Stamps. 


_ The University of Arizona offered 
its services, facilities and equip- 
ment to the United States govern- 
ment at the outbreak of the war, 
and the War Department is now 
availing itself of the educational 
advantages offered at the institu- 
tion. Caring for and training the 
soldiers will in no way interfere 


with the regular curriculum, and 
the establishment of the War De- 
partment school will simply have 
the effect of giving Arizona an en- 
larged university during the com- 
ing summer months. 


WINSLOW. Principal G. C. 
Grover of the Winslow High School 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Winslow schools. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The high 
schools of the city have been used 
for war training all the vacation. 
The plan of caring for the men was 
unique to Los Angeles, as never 
before has a similar system been 
tried. The gymnasium was used 
as barracks, while the cafeteria of 
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each school served as mess 
hall. Athletic fields were util- 
ized as drill grounds and the 
shops as the actual classrooms. 


The procedure of receiving the 
men = was. identical with that 
of army training cantonments, 
except that instead of  be- 
ing garbed in khaki, the sol- 
dier-students donned the _ tra- 
ditional blue mechanic’s “jumper,” 
and their drills were gone through 
with overall clad. “Fatigue” suits 
consisted of a pair of greasy 
trousers and an undershirt, while 
when “on dress” the men wore their 
regulation civilian toggery. 

During their working hours the 
men were under guidance of practi- 
cal shop instructors, men who have 
had wide experience in a particular 
branch of shop work, and who have 
been selected by the board of edu- 
cation for their specialty. Imme- 
diately after school hours the sol- 
diers were referred to their su- 
perior officers for camp routine. 

There were 145 men stationed at 
Manual Arts under C. Fonda; 
125 at Lincoln under Ethel Percy 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Andrus; 125 at Hollywood under 
Thomas E. Hughes; 125 at Jefferson 
under Theodore Fulton, and at 
Polytechnic 165 under W. UL. 
Richer. At each institution they 
were apportioned in classes of 
blacksmithing, carpentry, concrete 
construction, electric construction, 
radio operation and buzzer work, 
sheet-metal work, chauffeuring, gas 
engine repair, ignition repair and 
general auto repair work. 

The Lincoln High is the only 
school in the United States where 
the war work was under a woman 
principal. 

Superintendent Albert Shiels is 
on a leave of absence from August 
1 to November 1, for work in New 
York City in connection with edu- 
cational and civic war activities. 





UTAH. 


BINGHAM. This most fascinat- 
ing canyon city and her schools 
have been graphically portrayed 
by Robert W. Spangler in the 
New West Magazine. He _ styles 
Bingham “The Melting Pot of the 
West” and demonstrates that it 
really melts twenty-nine varieties 
of nationalities into real Ameri- 
cans. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WYOMING. 


LARAMIE. The State University 
eliminates German. 
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Economy for Waste. 

Co-operation for Criticism. 
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to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
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Cornmeal and 
Wheat Flour. 

Fish for Beef and Bacon. 

Vegetable Oils for Animal Fats. 

The Garden Hoe for the ~° Golf 
Stick. 

Performance for Argument. 

Service for Sneers. 
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Patriotic Push for Peevish 
Puerilities. 

Perishable for Preservable 
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Greater Production fer a Ger- 
man Peace. 

The Beef You Do Not Eat for 
the Rifle You Can Not Carry. 

Conservation for Conversation. 
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Marketing for Telephoning. 
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high-handed measures. The Bol- 
sheviki Government has made the 
most abject apologies, but the 
asSassination itself was probably 
prompted by indignation among 
patriotic Russians aroused by the 
action of the Bolsheviki in acced- 
ing to a military agreement under 
which German was to occupy Mos- 
cow, and to send two army corps 
against the Czecho-Slovaks, who, 
at last accounts, had _ gained 
possession of 1,300 miles. of 
the Siberian railway, and _ had 
formed a junction at Vladivostok 
with the Allied naval forces landed 
there to protect the great accumu- 
lations of supplies. These new de- 
velopments increase the pressure 
for Allied intervention in Russia, 
but they increase also the difficulty 
of taking any decisive action with- 
out arousing the animosity of one 
or the other of the warring Rus- 
Sian factions. 


“BONE DRY” PROHIBITION. 


Nothing short of “bone dry” pro- 
hibition for the duration of the 
war is contemplated by the amend- 
ment to the emergency food act 
reported by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. Under this 
amendment the _ period during 
which the whiskey now in bond 
may be withdrawn and sold ends 
on December 31, next. The manu- 
facture of beer is permitted until 
November 1, but its sale must cease 
on December 31. The first day of 
the new year would find the United 
States “bone dry.” Banking inter- 
ests are reported to be much dis- 
turbed over the financial’ disturb- 
ances which they foresee as a re- 
sult of such legislation: this be- 
cause of the heavy loans which 
have been made on warehouse re- 
ceipts. Sut the liquor interests 
themselves and whatever other in- 
terests are dependent upon them 
may just as well prepare for pro- 
hibition, not for the duration of 
the war merely, but for all time. 
Thirteen state legislatures —all, 
with one or two exceptions that 
were in session this year—have al- 
ready ratified the Prohibition 


amendment, and next year, when 
practically all the legislatures are 
in session, it is reasonably certain 
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that the remaining twenty-three 4 * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ad a 


states necessary will be secured. 


but accuracy counts most in the placing of teachers, as is proven in 

a ~— ~ P E agency work over and over again. Of the four vacancies reported 
PREPARING FOR AIRCRAFT NOT SPEED | erie for instance, as filled by our candidates, one came ‘to us on 
RAIDS May 29, two on June 17, and one on June BUT to each vacancy to apply in person at 
a is 21. Instead of advising half a dozen teachers once we recommended fur the first two 

. : x47 candidates whom we had previously asked whether they wished to apply, and a single 
The preparations which the War | candidate for each of the other three places. These candidates all received due consid- 
Department has ordered for de-|eration and the appointments were made without difficulty, because the ACCURACY 
fence against aircraft raids are a | #semcy knew how to select and fit its teachers into the positions with . 


rather startling reminder of the 


possibilities of the war. Already THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, wf W. BARDEEN, Manager 
in New York City emplacements 313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
for air defence guns are under 


construction; and on July 5 the 
War Department asked the permis- 


tala crete enplasements for | UG Albert Teachers’ Agency **cricacc 








CHICAGO 
this purpose in the Public Gardens. | NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
That it would ever be possible for | DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. phirtys 
Germany to extend to this coun- | S?OSANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


try the horrors of air raids had 
hardly entered the minds of Ameri- 
cans; and it is still, in fact, ex- 


tremely improbable. Yet it is a The Pratt Teachers’ Agency TO Fitth Aveaue 





mneny eg: New York 
possibility which has to be taken thccnundientes tentinens deel , public ead private scheels. 

into account; and it is the part of Advises parents about athecte. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 
wisdom to prepare for it rather 

than wait until the actual emer- 


gency arrives, 
THE WHEAT CROP. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘ntroauces to Cotteres, 
The July forecast of the wheat and FOREIGN chools and,Families 
crop, just published by the Depart- superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 
ment of Agriculture, is not quite up |Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to the June estimate, but carries |to parents. Call on or address 
“we Pag ver el * ove ot Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 238 Union Square, New York. 
Oo ‘ reoy : 
farther beyond last year’s yield. 
Stating the quantities in millions 
of bushels, the June ‘estimate was 


j nee wo > and i filled bun- 
40% - reds 0 rade tioms (0 

931 millions, the July estimate 891, $5,000) with excellent teachers. ht Aad 
the average of the last five years lished 1000. No charge to employers, 
, ‘ net o %. £ none for registration. I ou ne a 
a ~~ year's nat nents ae teacher forany desirable pice or know 
ae pres . wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
fore, is for a crop of 240 million 

bushels larger than that of last 


year. Taken in connection with 


corn, "bariey, rye, sweet paratoes |VHE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ® *asevt.‘ttane Bate 
and rice, and the’ exceptionally 


large harvests of oats, white pota- 
toes, tobacco and hay which are 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
forecast, the agricultural outlook LA superior people. We 
is certainly highly encouraging. 908 FiFTS AVENUE 

















Between 34th and 35th Streets ee, only — 
A LUXU I 4 New York City idates. ervices 
en UXURIES TA Established 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 
The Treasury. Department has 


submitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee a tentative mem- 
orandum of articles to be included 


in a proposed tax on luxuries. On THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
the propriety of taxing luxuries 

there is little room for a difference RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 

of opinion; but on the question GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
what are luxuries and what are (Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


not, there is a chance for a wide WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


difference of view. It is proposed 120 Boyiston Street, Boston 
to put a tax of fifty per cent. on 


the retail price of jewelry, and of 
twenty per cent. on automobiles 
and motor cycles; to tax men’s t 

Suits costing more than thirty dol- ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc, 
lars, and women’s suits costing - . ; 

more than forty dollars, and all|Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
neckware and canes; to tax all in btaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
ggg aon — a gallon ; to i HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
sess a 10tel Dills running at the 

rate of more than $2.50 per person Ot Chaset SA... Mbeng, a Fs 
per day; to double the present tax 
rate on soft drinks, alcoholic and 
fermented beverages, tobacco and 
cigarettes, admission to movie 


othe “ee club a ret WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 
and to levy a tax on all wages o . 
male household servants, with a teachers in every part of the country. 


rising scale according to the num- 


ber employed, and of female house TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 
servants, 


except that each family 


: .? 
May be exempted from tax on one spanning 
servant. There is a chance of Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
heated controversies over some of 


these details. 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 
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Practical Picture Study for Schools 


PICTURE STUDY PLAN 





Our Practical and Systematic Study Plan has 

already been adopted by the 
STATE OF UTAH 

and is being successfully carried out in 42 Ne- 
braska Counties and in a number of counties in 
Colorado and Iowa. 

We have made the plan so simple and prices 
so low that every scheol—rural, town, and hi; 
—may be supplied with pictures with a minimum 


expenditure of time, money, and energy. 


AGE OF INNOCENCE 


COMPLETE PICTURE STUDY UNIT 


Most superintendents and teachers prefer to plan for the 


complete set of graded pictures for each room. 


1 Prume@@Picture ..ccccesseesee cccsee ) 

8 Unframed Pictures............25+e00e | TOTAL 

1 Picture Study Book............. .-- COST 
135 Picture S:udy Pamphlets ..... tenet Xs . $20.00 

1 Course Ot Study........cccccccccesses : 


1 Corrugated Case...... secee. cece seer J 

Where the complete set of pictures cannot be put in all at 
once we suggest that the superintendent order one framed 
picture for each room. Each teacher keeps a picture for a 
month; then she removes it from the frame and passes it on 
to another room, and she receives another picture. This 
should be continued during the year. 

Framed pictures may be added from time to time, as funds 


permit. 


PARTIAL PICTURE STUDY UNIT 


Ey) 6 US doe Se eee eee } TOTAL 
1 Picture Study Bo ecerecee oo | COSI 
15 Picture Stady Pam; t eee ombiare Ss $6.0 


1 Course of Study 
To have the school completely equipped with pictures is a 
splendid goal for the teacher or the superintendent to aim 


toward. 


Write us at any time and your inquiries 





will receive prompt attention. 


LINCOLN FINE ARTS SHOP 


213 South Thirteenth Street Lincoln, Nebra: ka 
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